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There’s a long and lingering pleasure in a glass of 
Drambuie, the Scottish liqueur thatis enjoyed by 
men and women throughout the world. The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie, given by royal hands to a 
MacKinnon of Skye many years ago, includes old 


Scotch Whisky, heather honey and delicate herbs. 


Drambuie 
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The London Charivari 


| Fen week a Derby man told a 
National Insurance Tribunal that 
he left his job as a fitter with British 
Railways because he was “left standing 
about with no work.” The sooner this 
kind of thing is clamped down on the 
better: we can’t have people disrupting 
the economic set-up (and playing hell 
with Ministry of Labour statistics) just 
because they happen to feel under- 
worked. In no time at all we should 
have had Home resigning, company 
directors complaining that they can’t 
get enough golf, scientists moaning 
about the suspension of nuclear tests, 
and (worst of all) newspaper men 
downing pens because they are left 
standing about with no news. The 
Derby fitter should think of others. 
What’s the good of never having had it 
so good if you’re going to be unhappy 
and conscience-stricken about it? 


Speed Bombshell 
HE news-reader who told the world 
that Bluebird had achieved 130 
m.p.h. on those Utah salt flats and, in 
Mr. Donald Campbell’s own words, had 





gone “like the proverbial greyhound,” 
gave me another jolt in explaining that 
this was the car’s first run “under its 
own .. .”’—steam? I expected it, but 
the writer of the bulletin had had his 


wits about him, and said power instead. 
But I’m still worried over Mr. Camp- 
bell’s curiously faded simile. Fast cars, 
in addicts’ parlance, at least go “like a 
bomb,” which is graphic if directionally 
false. When Mr. Campbell really gets 
going all out (or harry-flatters, as we 
say) I hope for an improved turn of 
phrase. An addict who borrowed my 
own car the other day told me, with 
every air of paying a compliment, that 
it went like a sewing-machine. 


Split Personalities ? 
SEE from reports of the latest survey 
of TV audiences that pipe-smokers 
are now viewing least of anyone and 


a 


cage-bird owners most. I’m not chal- 
lenging the figures because there’s no 
doubt that these investigations are very 
scientific. I only want to know the 
figures for pipe-smoking cage-bird 
owners. 








Not Our Fault, Really 

HE Germans are cross because so 

many of their young couples are 
eloping to Gretna Green and contract- 
ing disastrous marriages. I get the 
impression, perhaps wrongly, that they 
will approach U.N. if necessary to 
have the scandal stopped. That, in- 
deed, would be the day. The British 
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“My book not only condemns Monty’s 
handling of Alamein—it proves that 
Beaverbrook was a square at the Ministry 
of Aircraft production and that the Few 
greatly outnumbered the Luftwaffe.” 


representative would rise, redly, apolo- 
getically, and explain that it is all the 
fault of the Scots, and that England has 
been bellyaching about this same traffic 
off and on for a couple of hundred years 
but that nothing can be done about it. 
Goodness knows it is going to sound 
pretty silly. Perhaps we ought to let 
the Scots secede and then their man at 
U.N. can defend anvil marriages before 
the Bar of the world. That would teach 
them! 


New Angle 
| © hpbaines the T.U.C. and Odhams 
agreed to see a little less of each 
other (“just a parting, still good friends, 
no question of a divorce”) the Daily 
Herald front page colour flash was a red 
square bearing the white letters THE 
PAPER THAT CARES. ‘Then came the 
fearless new editor determined to make 
a good, smart all-round paper not 
wholly dedicated to the boiler-makers. 
Now it doesn’t care any more. The bit 
in red is a sort of irregular quadrilateral 
jagged at one edge, with the message 
INDEPENDENT OUTSPOKEN. Casting a fly 
in these troubled waters the Daily 
Mirror has since nipped in briskly with 
a feature called “Two pages of news 


for 8,128,446 union members.” 


Power Pack Roast Booster 
T doesn’t seem long since appliances 
and gadgets were being given the 
contemporary look by a dip into the goo 
of streamlining. ‘The method nowa- 
days seems to be different. With a 
sidelong glance at jet-propulsion, space 
programmes, and submarine dives, the 
designer of a new electric oven enlivens 
the control indicator with “Service,” 
“Re-heat” and “Crash.” 


A Slight Case of Milk Shakes 
ADIANT health is what emanates 
from Miss Eirian Evans, the 
Welsh farmer’s daughter who is touring 
Canada as Dairy Queen V of Great 
Britain, but on the eve of her departure 
from London she told me she was 
feeling a bit queasy about one aspect of 
the trip. Normally she drinks but 1°5 
pints of milk a day, and only the 
National Milk Publicity Council knows 
how much of the stuff she will have to 
drink in front of Canadian television 
cameras. “The thought of all those TV 
interviews makes me feel funny in my 
stomach,” she said. Me in mine too. 


‘Agree and Die 


N an ‘announcement about the 

appearance of the B.B.C.’s Mr. 
McGivern on the rival channel, a 
handout says “As it is a programme 











Ty 


Let the British Association worry about 
ahether there’ll be enough food in the 
world for him by the time he’s forty.’’ 
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for children there will be nothing 
controversial.” This is a deadly 
educational doctrine. Make life smooth 
and simple for the little dears and never 
trouble them with the clash of opinion, 
the thunder of disagreement, the sheer, 
gusty fun of dispute. Rubbish! Nasty, 
debilitating rubbish! ‘That’s the way 
to produce a pallid population of 
smoothies without a new idea among 
them, and a Britain without new ideas 
is a Britain without a single asset with 
rarity value. There! Take that. 


Single-minded 

AYWARDS HEATH station on 

one of last week’s wetter mornings, 
The 8.59 for London Bridge already in 
the station and a spruce broker panting 
in at the side entrance to the smaller, 
mobile bookstall. “You haven’t a 
Times?” “Certainly, sir”—and a copy 
stylishly proffered. The broker gave it 
a black look. “Financial, Financial!” 
he said, but hadn’t time to wait. He 
skipped up the steps of the Pullman. 
“Fool,” he said. 


Pigeon Pie 

DON’T know what to think about 

the West London magistrate’s de- 
cision that a lady who was throwing 
down bread for pigeons was not 
depositing litter. What seemed to swing 
him was the fact that there were enough 
pigeons available to remove the bread 
in a short time; but is litter only litter 
if it is permanent? If I were to festoon 
the pavements with soluble rice-paper, 
would I be immune? As a pigeon-hater 
I would argue that to attract pigeons 
anywhere within the boundaries of 
metropolitan London ought to be an 
offence, though perhaps not under the 
Litter Act. The wretched birds are 
appallingly messy, and it could surely 
be argued that anyone who persuades 
them to be messy in one place rather 
than another must bear responsibility 
for the mess. 


Mystery Explained 
R. KHRUSHCHEV’S untimely 
visit to the United States has 
been explained. His mission is to veto 
any new proposal to admit China. 
— MR. PUNCH 
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“HOWDY, STRANGERS!” 
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UNPOPULAR CAUSES 














In Defenee ot 


ILLITERACY 


by Kingsley Amis 


support than the impending Education (Abolition) Bill. 

Its passage into law would obviously enrich the country 
materially by freeing for useful purposes tens of millions of 
pounds and tens of thousands of men and women, many of 
them capable of making a positive contribution to our national 
life. But more important are the foreseeable moral and 
spiritual benefits. 

I need not dwell upon the ineradicable damage wrought on 
countless young minds by their vain efforts to absorb acres 
of valueless knowledge—history, languages, spelling—nor 
upon the more serious psychological effects on the harassed 
majority of finding themselves treated as “inferior” to that 
minority whom the accidents of heredity have rendered 
capable of learning; I need, I trust, only observe that if an 
unfortunate genetic inheritance is not to be penalized, reason 
and justice demand a corresponding withholding of reward 
from the genetically fortunate or, more shortly, that we are 
after all a democracy. 

In the past the mistake was made of supposing that the 
task of preventing anybody from feeling in any way inferior 
to anybody else—rightly seen as the prime goal of social and 
political engineering—could best be served by making every 
educational facility available to everybody. And certainly the 
abolition of the examination system and of the concept of 
failing did for a short period seem to be satisfying the needs 
of that intellectual classlessness demanded by contemporary 
thought. But it has been plain for some time that as long as 
school work was continued along traditional lines differences 
in merit were bound to emerge. Of what use is it to assure 
an unfortunate, by all possible explicit and implicit means, 
that he is not inferior to a fortunate when the former produces, 
in front of his schoolfellows, a “wrong” answer and the latter 
a “right”? The effect was little less marked than in the days 
of the examination system: dejection and diminished efficiency 
in the one case, unhealthy and unjustifiable pride in the other. 


NEW measures of recent years can have attracted wider 


Our descendants will find it not far short of incredible that 
with the manifest failure of the universal solution we were so 
long in glimpsing the true one: the denial of any educational 
facility to anybody. Here I must point out that the proposed 
lowering of the school-leaving age to eight is not, as it has 
struck some, a weak-kneed truckling to outworn ideas, an 
insufficient boldness in changing our philosophy of education 
to meet the needs of contemporary society. It is in fact, 
though it may not appear so, the total abolition called for by 
all who have considered the matter objectively. Those 
archaic notions of lesson, subject, class, work, etc., are all to 
be swept away; the teacher will be replaced by the helper, or 
in certain cases by the electrician. ‘There need be no fear 
that any studying will take place in the school of the future. 

History (to use one of the many terms that will have become 
meaningless within a few decades) seldom works in a blind 
or random fashion. ‘The educational revolution we are on 
the point of witnessing would scarcely have been conceivable 
without the immense strides recently made in the techniques 
of sound recording. (I am not, naturally, underrating the 
importance of television.) Now that our industry is capable, 
or—under the Government’s expansion schemes—will shortly 
be capable, of placing a pocket tape-recorder in the hands of 
every school-child on entry, the pattern of the future is too 
clear to need explanation from me. On leaving, every child 
will have been trained to handle his recorder to acquire all 
needed information and to communicate. (The photo-aural 
address strips in the new mailing circuits—for the use of non- 
literate postmen—are a particularly ingenious feature.) 

The role of the universities, under the Progressive 
Devolution Programme, is equally straightforward. Freed 
immediately from the twin tasks of teaching and equality- 
promotion—one which the universal-graduation scheme of a 
few years ago did almost nothing to lighten—those professors 
and lecturers who remain will devote themselves to dis- 
mantling the world of scholarship down to the prescribed 
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minimum: one research establishment at Oxford and one at 
Cambridge, each limited to fifty members. This rump of 
learning may look strange in the eyes of futurity, but it is not 
the Government’s intention to deprive the intellectually 
inclined of all outlet, however few these may prove to be once 
literacy has ceased to dominate our society. ‘The second aim 
of the Programme—to put on tape such information as may 
seem, under Government advice, to be worth preserving— 
requires no discussion. 

Under these and other provisions the British citizen will 
move into a condition of spiritual prosperity to which the 
world has afforded no parallel. What, I ask, has acquaintance 
with knowledge ever meant in terms of human happiness? 
Those half-understood, half-remembered scraps of learning 
lodged in the mind under the old system were a perpetual 
irritant, a reminder of defeat, an immovable signpost—and 
this was the worst aspect—to areas of feeling and under- 
standing unreachable by the vast majority. Philosophy: a 
succession of ideas both important and incomprehensible. 
Geography: something to do with foreign countries, something 
that said where Finland was and left an uneasiness, a guilt 
(fostered by undemocratic teachers) at never being quite able 
to remember. Latin: tied up with what they called being 
properly educated, an unwanted indication that two thousand 
years ago there were men rather lik: ourselves, and yet in 
some way—impossible to grasp but, at some casual mention 
on T'V, perhaps very well worth grasping—different. 
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The picture is even clearer as regards English literature. 
“Hamlet is a great play.” How? What has it to do with me? 
And what does it mean? I should be able to understand, but 
I cannot. Perhaps there is nothing in it after all. But 
everybody says it is a great play. “Middlemarch is a great 
novel.”” Who are all these people? Why do they behave 
some of the time in ways I can recognize and then go off and 
do something fantastic? Why does the author tell me so 
much about this Miss Brooke and this Mr. Casaubon that I 
do not want to know, and not tell me so much I want to 
know? And why is it so dull? I am missing something and I 
cannot find out what it is. “Paradise Lost isa great poem.” Ah, 
lay off, will you? I would be happier for not having to read it, 
not having to know what it is, not having to have it there at all. 

These natural reactions, like the happiness of the average 
individual, should not be weighed lightly. My case, however, 
is not merely that people would be happier illiterate but that 
they would be better. ‘Literature deepens our sensibilities, 
refines our view of experience, extends our sympathies . . .” 
Does it? Show me a fully literate person and I will show you 
a pedant, an arguer, a classifier, a pigeon-holer, one whose 
experience of literature has brought him a sense of the 
similarities and predictabilities of things instead of their 
variety and uniqueness, whose hand is always reaching after a 
generalization, whose notion of understanding something is to 
incorporate it within an ever-expanding network of general- 
ization, who (as the poet put it) is a learned not a naive observer 
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‘* Fortunately, this is Green Belt scheduled farming land and they can’t spoil that.” 
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importance and so on, those literary vices founded upon 
ambition and envy will disappear. 

If the Government’s proposals become law, Britain will be 
well on the way to achieving, for the first time in the history 
of any nation, a completely just social system. ‘There are, 
admittedly, further questions to answer. A glance into the 
future shows other injustices in prospect: the disappearance 
of the criterion of merit leaves that of niceness, or personal 
acceptability, untouched, or even more powerfully entrenched. 
A group of Government planners is at this very moment 
































studying proposals for bringing about complete parity of a 
esteem as between churlish and courteous, mean and generous, V 
boring and lively, repulsive and handsome. It would be V 
premature to regard this problem as solved, but in the mean- 8 
time we have at any rate brought into sight a true democracy, 8 
the only true democracy; that is to say, a society in which t 
everyone is equally ignorant. a 
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who needs the spectacles of books to read nature and never 
looks outward except through them, and never inward at all 
(or if at all, then to no purpose beyond the discovery of further 
interestingness in himself), whose reading of literature has 
carried him from identification through self-dramatization to 
egotism, who is all talk and no do, who weeps over The 
Rainbow one minute and publicly denounces his wife 
the next. 

The nadir, or furthest point, of the literate is of course the 
actual creative writer, who is the worst of all: dishonest, 
cowardly, arrogant, rancorous, irresponsible, disloyal, bellicose. 
Recognizing that such persons have some influence on the 
moral tenor of our society, the Government proposes to limit 
their number, as in the case of academics, to one hundred. 
It is not anticipated that the Literary Artists’ Quota will be 
fully maintained for more than a few years, since the usual 
entry into the profession has been via admiration of existing 
literature and desire to add to it, together with a craving for 
the fame enjoyed by some previous writers. There is little 
reason to believe in any “creative impulse” as such. It may 
well prove that, with publication restricted to the circulation 
of tape-recordings among members of the Quota, and the 
consequent disappearance of the concepts of sales, success, 
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Roman Roundup 


By 


OOKING back on the Games I 
think we can all feel pretty 


proud of our achievements 

all of us, athletes, commentators and 
viewers alike. I was a viewer. Il 
watched everything, even when, as 
sometimes happened, we were losing; I 
stood rigidly to attention every single 
time the National Anthem roared out 
across the stadium, and not once during 
the fortnight did I allow my family to 
switch over to ITV, the indoor channel. 

Admittedly the weather was kind to 
me. I seemed to become acclimatized 
immediately, so that it became almost 
unnecessary for me to leave my arm- 
chair. Once I had to sweep water out 
of the garage; twice (when the picture 





BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


from Rome became misty) I climbed 
on the roof to wring out the T'V aerial; 
and occasionally, because I kept hearing 
gurgling noises in the cellar, I rang for 
the plumber. But that was all. I had 
salt tablets handy, and never used them. 

The BBC television team captained 
by Peter Dimmock thrilled me. They 
had gone out there into the Roman heat 
only a day or two before the first events, 
and they must have suffered agonies 
while adapting themselves to the enerva- 
ting conditions. Yet they betrayed their 
malaise only two or three thousand 
times, as for example in their repetitive 
use of the adjectives “magnificent,” 
“stupendous,” “jolly,” “staggering,” 
“incredible” and “British.” Their 
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mental and physical exhaustion revealed 
itself—but only to the most dedicated 
watcher—in minor verbal aberrations 
and trivial misstatements of fact. At 
times they would forget the wise words 
of the Baron de Coubertin and the 
Olympic oath and allow naked patriotism 
to cloud their judgment . . . 

“Well, our girl didn’t quite get into 
the quarter-final, I’m afraid, but I 
think we can say the fates were very 
unkind to her. She was drawn in a 
very strong heat, up against tremendous 
opposition.” 

“It’s touch and go. I certainly 
wouldn’t like to give a decision there. 
Our man was certainly up there with 
the winner. He may have got the touch. 
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Just. I don’t know. It’s very close. 
Very close. A magnificent performance, 
but whether he’ll get a silver—the 
Czech was right up there too—or a 
bronze I wouldn’t like to... Ah, here’s 
the official result and I think it confirms 
what we've all hoped for. Ill just 
check on that. There’s a frightful 
commotion here. Yes, yes, our boy 
was seventh, a truly brilliant perform- 
ance. I'll just repeat that...” 

“Well, there it is, our team didn’t 
qualify, and that’s that. But don’t 
forget that they were leading at the 
hundred metres mark, leading, and that 
in itself is proof of their ability. With 
just a little luck...” 

“Well, in lane three we had the 
American, lane four the German, lane 
five the Swede, and in lane six we had 
our last remaining hope in this event. 
That was most unfortunate. I was 
talking to him only last night and he 
was wonderfully confident; but then he 
was drawn in lane six and... well... 
I’m told that no British athlete has 
won in this event from lane six since 
1900, which only goes to prove . . .” 

But I forgive them. When the 
records of the competing TV teams 
are compared Dimmock’s lot must be 
credited with a jolly fine job. In fact I 
don’t think any other TV team bettered 
them. They were most unlucky in the 
draw for places—the Australian, Ameri- 
can, Italian and Russian commentators 
had a clearer line of vision and, on the 
whole, I suspect, better binoculars— 
and our boys, though smart and 
decorous in their collars and ties, never 
quite had the unrestricted vocal freedom 
of the more casually attired com- 
mentators of other competing countries. 
I am told that they never once com- 
plained. They were full of admiration 
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“Dad! Dad! 


Let’s go and collect 
conkers.” 


for Italian organization, they were 
pleased with their sleeping quarters, 
and apart from the odd case of “ Roman 
Tummy” they were as fit as fleas. 
There have been rumours that our 
boys were “tourists” rather than 
competing commentators, and I dare 
say that one or two of them did get 
involved in the odd orgy, but surely a 
bit of relaxation now and then is good 
for everyone. Let the facts speak for 
themselves: our team came through a 
frightful ordeal with flying colours. 

It was all jolly good, Peter. 

For the athletes nothing but the 
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highest praise will do. Stupid press 
columnists have suggested that we were 
outclassed, outrun, outjumped, out- 
manoeuvred. They even suggest that 
some of our competitors “didn’t try ”— 
as though trying was important! Okay 
then, we didn’t try! And yet we 
managed—this tiny country tucked 
away in the far north-west tip of 
Europe and blown hither and thither by 
wild Atlantic gales—we managed to get 
more medals than such acclimatized 
countries as Siam, Ecuador, Togoland 
and Portuguese East Africa. 
Stop griping, I say. Stop griping. 





Preview 


By J. B. 


« 


BOOTHROYD 


The Handicrafts and Do It Yourself Exhibition opened at Olympia 
last week, and continues until September 23 


F course, it’s all different by 
() this time, with the ITV jingles 

gaily playing, the powered saws 
screaming into the hardboard, and the 
demonstrators letting fly with all you 
want to know about making a fur-topped 
bedroom stool. But when I went it 
wasn’t ready, and that’s putting it 
mildly. I don’t stand on my pressman’s 
dignity, but it seems common sense, 
when you invite the press to see some- 
thing, to have it there to see. 

What most of the exhibitors seemed 
in need of, on the day before the public 
rushed the doors to get at the mysteries 
of the home-made motor-car, the device 
for mending arris rails, the plastic 
letter-box kit, the tree-felling chain saw, 
was a few do-it-yourselfers to lend a 
hand, even if it was only to clear the 
avenues of old boxes and surplus angle- 
brackets, or round off the occasional 
abandoned lettering job stickily drying 
out ON BRIGHTEN YOUR HOV . Most 
exhibitors were guarding their un- 
finished secrets behind hessian screens; 
many, as yet, had none to guard. -Craft 
Tools Throughout the Ages was a long 
vacant rostrum.  Centre-stage and 
alone on a stand from Blackpool, 
destined, if my information is reliable, 
for a display of Decorative Italian Pin- 
Lights, sat a man, waiting. In the 
shadows of another empty exhibit 
stood a piper, his kilt stirring slightly 
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in the draught from passing trolleys of 
shavings and bits of batten. According 
to the catalogue this stand was to be 
the scene of a sewing-machine demon- 
stration, so I imagine that the piper 
was a refugee from elsewhere. Fibre- 
glass Rainwater Goods? Bullhide do- 
it-yourself moccasins? The Marquetry 
Society of Great Britain? Hard to say. 
In a more than usually completed 
setting, a bedroom of tasteful décor, a 
heavy man with an umbrella sat on one 
of the twin-beds, dictating to a smart 
redhead on the other. 

Money, of course, is at the back of all 
this, and one advantage of a preview is 
the pleasing glimpse of executives in 
conference, weighing up their chances, 
dropping their voices for the cautious 
reference to hard cash. Do-it-yourself 
must be one branch of commerce 
unable to rely on the well-known 
teenage market—unless the teds make 
their own trousers, a thing I’ve often 
suspected. But it does well for itself 
all the same. The organizer of the 
exhibition, smiling from a. slightly 
blotched catalogue portrait, says a nice 
piece about “the great joy which comes 
with the creation of beautiful things 
through your own efforts,” but also 
refers openly to “the vast, multi- 
million-pound industry of  do-it- 
yourself.” 

Personally—and it’s only fair to say 
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so—I am a let-somebody-elser, and 
popular with artisans in all fields. I 
would only attempt a conversion of my 
garage doors from swing to sliding 
(Stand 145) after learning that the last 
professional in the business had died, 
and his secret with him. But if W. H. 
Smith’s can take space at Olympia to 
show more than two hundred and fifty 
do-it-yourself books, and goodness 
knows how many do-it-yourself maga- 
zines (including Do It Yourself, circula- 
tion 4,000,000), for readers who want 
to know, at one end of the scale, how 
to build their own houses, furnish 
them, or simply conceal symptoms of 
subsidence behind easy-to-use, stick-on 
cornices, and, at the other, how to 
repair split rubber raincoats or “convert 
any kind of bottle, jar or vase into a 
contemporary table lamp,” the move- 
ment clearly deserves an exhibition of 
some kind. Putting myself, with 
difficulty and for an hour or two only, 
in the position of a rabid do-it-yourselfer, 
I therefore worked up quite a 
resentment against interlopers, among 
them the People’s Republic of China at 
Stand 131. Do-it-yourself didn’t seem 
to enter extensively into this exhibit. 
Instead of a handy kit for making a 
backyard foundreyette there were exqui- 
sitely carved ivories, intricate chessmen, 
and, as a handout put it, “a pair of 
trees in cloisonné jardiniers with the 
surfaces completely covered with tur- 
quoise and coral chips, the leaves all 
being made of green jade and the 
flowers of cornelian, white jade and 
rose quartz...” This may be a routine 
do-it-yourself job for the Peking Branch 
of the Native Produce Association, but 
our homecraft traditions are less mature 
in the west, and for the thick, impatient 
fingers of the beginner from Stepney it 
isn’t really on. And what was the 
National Registration of Animal Service 
doing there, I wonder? I have nothing 
against Animal Service. A few more 
do-it-yourself dogs about the place 
would save a lot of time shredding 
rabbit pieces and getting old bones from 
under the sideboard. But I have a 
natural feeling for congruity. I can’t 
help it. When I go to a do-it-yourself 
exhibition I expect to find some do-it- 
yourself, and I feel that an organization 
whose programme note begins, “Enrol 
your pet at this stand”’ is in some sense 
an intruder. 

Or take the banks. Three of the Big 











** Nice to have Covent Garden in sympathy.” 


Five are here, and in great splendour. 
I asked a representative of one of them 
what they had to do with do-it-yourself, 
and was going on to make a crack about 
home-made notes when he beat me to 
it. This was not calculated to make me 
take the indulgent view. I am sorry to 
say that my own bank was not repre- 
sented. I should have enjoyed cashing 
a small cheque among the beds of 
flowers bowering the public space, and 
the extravagance of the soft furnishings 
in discreet pastel shades. So different 
from real, or non-exhibition life. 

One thing pleased me. Until now I 
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had seen do-it-yourself in terms of 
boring functionalism. I was wrong. 
Converting garage doors from swing to 
sliding is only a part of it. The winner 
of this year’s British Handicrafts Com- 
petition got the first prize for “a honey 
chest, beautifully fashioned in teak and 
exotic hardwoods,” which is just the 
sort of idiotic gewgaw that we non-do-it- 
yourselfers would go out and buy, and 
think we’d done something rather clever. 
Bravo! Mr. Zanker of Loughborough. 
What a pity you had to spoil things by 
delivering it to Olympia in a sidecar 
that you made yourself! 
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THEN AS NOW 


The landlord-tenant relationship seems always to have been a precarious one 





“MAMMON’S RENTS"!! 


NOW, THEN, MY MAN; WEEK’S HUP! CAN’T 'AVE A 
‘OME WITHOUT PAYIN’ FOR IT, YER KNOW!” 


November 10, 1883 








Address to a Ten-Year-Old 


By H. F. ELLIS 


LD FRIEND: You know that I 
€ have never been tiresomely 

sentimental nor given to calling 
you pet names and other anthropo- 
morphic whimsicalities. Our relations, 
since that day I bought you with 
scarcely twenty thousand miles under 
your bonnet, have been correct, no 
more. Once or twice, perhaps, after a 
ramble among the gentians on some 
high Alp I have returned to the road- 
side to see you standing there, all 
green and docile, so far from your 
native suburban haunts, and _ been 
aware of a kind of bond, a wonder not 
far removed from gratitude that you 
should have brought me to these 
pleasant places and still be willing to 
carry me on—to Dubrovnik, to Istanbul 
—or back, if I preferred it, to Boulogne 


and Wandsworth. “There,” I may 
have said to my companion, “the old 
girl is!” But there has been no overt 
emotionalism, on my side at least. You 
may have broken down from time to 
time, but never I. 

Yet now, I don’t know how it is, 
this ‘Testing Scheme for Ten-year-old 
Vehicles has come near unmanning me. 
There is a graveyard touch about it. 
Chill winds begin to blow about us. 
One does not know, to tell you the 
truth, how it is all going to end. 

At first, when the scheme originally 
came to my notice, I had no fears at all. 
The idea appeared to be a good one, a 
wise precautionary check-up in every- 
body’s interests. To run you along to 
a garage just to make sure that your 
brakes, your lighting and your steering 
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were in reasonable order—what could 
be more harmless or more sensible than 
that? Here was no threat of a radical 
overhaul, no serious exploratory surgery 
that might expose some deep-seated 
disorder in your main bearings or huge 
rust-encrusted crack in your chassis, 
Your brakes and your steering were 
fine. Have I not, in effect, been 
voluntarily submitting them to examina- 
tion every time I intended a journey 
with you of any length by saying to 
my garage “Oh, and just check up on 
the brakes and steering whe you are 
about it?” As to your lights, it was 
scarcely a matter of weeks since that 
infernal short was finally traced and 
eradicated. When the time came for 
official inspection by this same garage 
it would be no more than a formality. 
If there were a column for “ Remarks” 
on the Certificate, I confidently expected 
the words “A wonderful car for its age.” 
But now two things have happened 
to cause me, to cause us both, uneasiness. 
I have seen the Statutory Instrument. 
This is nothing surgical, old friend; 
merely a Government publication (No. 
1083) setting out The Motor Vehicles 
(Tests) Regulations, 1960. But I do 
not like its tone. ‘The breezy infor- 
mality that I confidently expected 
would characterize your visit to the 
garage vanishes before its chilling 
breath. “Any person”—(if you will 
forgive my boring you with a quotation 
from Regulation 10, Application for 
examinations, paragraph (1)— 

“Any person wishing to have an 
examination of a motor vehicle to 
which these Regulations apply carried 
out may make an application for that 
purpose in accordance with the 
following provisions of this Regulation 
to— 

(a) an authorized examiner, 

(b) a designated council, or 

(c) the Minister. 

(2) Anysuch application may be made— 

(a) by requesting the examiner, the 

council or the Minister to make 
an appointment for the carrying 
out of the examination, or 

(b) by submitting the vehicle for 

examination at a vehicle testing 
station of the examiner, the 
council or the Minister other- 
wise than by prior appointment. 

Any request under sub-paragraph 
(a) of this paragraph for such an 
appointment shall be made either 
orally by telephone to, or in person at 
a vehicle testing station of, and during 
the normal working week of, the 
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examiner, the council, or the Minister, 

or by sending it in writing addressed 

to the examiner, the council or the 

Minister, at such a vehicle testing 

station. 

Where under sub-paragraph (6) of 
this paragraph the vehicle is to be 
submitted for examination at a vehicle 
testing station of the examiner, the 
council or the Minister, it shall be so 
submitted there during the normal 
working week of the examiner, the 
council, or the Minister.” 

This seems to mean (ignoring the 
designated council and the Minister, to 
neither of whom would I dream of 
submitting you) that I must be very 
careful how I approach dear old 
Briggs at the garage (now an authorized 
examiner, God bless us, in accordance 
with Regulations 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 of the 
Instrument). I cannot make my 
request by telegram on a Sunday 
without contravening Regulation 10 (2) 
(a), nor simply run you down there at 
midnight without prior appointment. 
It is illegal to apply by radio, semaphore, 
heliograph or (I think) by sending a 
runner. Nor is this the worst of it. 
Even if I succeed in arranging your 
examination by some method that falls 
within the scope of the Regulations, 
e.g. by ringing up, writing or speaking 
orally in person, there seems to be 
little hope that we shall obtain a 
certificate. Old Briggs, as you well 
know, is excellent with spanners, but 
nothing about the way he prepares and 
presents his bills leads me to suppose 
that he is outstanding at paper-work. 
How do you suppose he is likely to 
react to Regulation 24 (2)? 

“Notwithstanding anything in these 
Regulations, forms (including, in parti- 
cular, forms of test certificates and 
notifications of the refusal of a test 
certificate) which contain references 
to the Road Traffic Act, 1956, or to 
any provision of that Act or of any 
other enactment repealed by the Act 
of 1960 in a context where references 
to the Act of 1960 or, as the case may 
be, the corresponding provision of the 
Act of 1960 would be appropriate, 
may be used by the Minister, and may 
be supplied by him to and be used by 
other persons, for any purpose of 
these Regulations and (without pre- 
judice to the operation of paragraph 3 
of the Nineteenth Schedule to the Act 
of 1960) such forms when so used 
shall have effect as if the said references 
therein were references to the Act of 
1960 or, as the case may be, to the 
corresponding provision of the Act of 
1960.” 

I said, you will remember, that two 


things had happened to make me 
uneasy. The second has nothing to do 
with the Instrument, or not directly. 
The truth is—and it will not be new to 
you—that before the Instrument had 
even come into my hands and not- 
withstanding anything in the Regula- 
tions I had made an appointment for 
your examination, dear old motor 
vehicle (Class III), in accordance with 
the following provisions— 

(a) Old Briggs said that while he 
was about the oiling and greasing 
would I like him to put you 
through the test? 

(b) I said do that small thing, old 
Briggs. 

And now what? Now Briggs has 
rung me up—though there is nothing 
in the Regulations authorizing him to 
do such a thing—to say that 

(1) Steering 

(a) King pins and bushes need 
replacement. 

(b) Ditto drag links, which he may 
not be able to get. 

(c) There is too much play in 
steering, which will mean taking 





up in steering-box unless limit of 
adjustment already reached. 

(2) Brakes 

(a) Evidence of oil leakage in offside 
rear wheel brake drum. 
(6) Clevis pins need renewal. 
(3) Lighting 
Resilvering of headlamp reflec- 
tors essential. 

So there it is, old friend. Where I 
expected informality I get an Instru- 
ment. And where I looked for a 
formality I get three parts of a 
Schedule—and no guarantee that its 
provisions can be implemented. Do 
you not begin to feel, deep down in 
your worn clevis pins, a kind of chill 
Or premonition or as the case may be? 


“Plans for the Soviet Union’s change- 
over to a new monetary and price scale have 
been announced by the Soviet News Agency 
Tass. The introduction of the new Russian 
trouble, which will be worth ten times as 
much as the present trouble, will begin on 
January 1, 1961.” —Daily Service, (Nigeria) 


Its a fair warning anyway. 
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PUNCH, September 14 1960 


Our Man in America 


P. G. 


me to read in a recent Punch 

article by H. F. Ellis, who I 
suppose knows what he is talking about, 
that having been born in England 
October 15th, in case anyone wants to 
send me a little something in the way of 
a birthday present—I am not eligible 
for the presidency of the United States 
of America. (He would tell me this 
now, just when the elections are coming 
on.) 

I think they are passing up a good 
man, but rules are rules and one must 
abide by them, and fortunately an 
excellent substitute is available. I do 
not refer to either Mr. Nixon or Mr. 
Kennedy, though both have lots of 
stuff on the ball, but to Gabriel Green 


[: came as an unpleasant shock to 
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WODEHOUSE finds the hidden treasures 


of Los Angeles, described in my daily 
paper as “the choice of the space 
people.” I know little or nothing about 
these space people, but one may 
assume that they would not choose 
hastily in a matter of such importance. 
If they want Mr. Green in the White 
House it must be because they have 
weighed him carefully in the balance 
and decided that he is the real Peruvian 
doughnuts, as the expression is. 

Mr. Green told a press conference 
that his campaign would be based on 
his system of prior choice economics, 
and when asked if he could enlarge on 
that to a certain extent and make it a 
little clearer, he explained his meaning 
thus: 

“The main plank in my platform is 
































that everything should be the sum total 
of all that has gone before.” 

The sum total of reporters thanked 
him and filed out quietly. 


If Frank Cherubino (29) of 8 Third 
Avenue, Huntingdon, N.Y., prefers to 
spend his time these days indoors with 
a good book it is quite understandable. 
In the great open spaces he has had 
little luck. Last year he was involved 
in a head-on collision in his car, and 
this year, when he had scarcely got 
the thing stuck together again, it was 
once more wrecked by a direct hit from 
the rear. 

Though fond of motoring, he deemed 
it safer to give it up and take to walking, 
and he was doing nicely when a lorry 
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suddenly came along and knocked him 
base over apex, convincing him that if 
he wanted to go anywhere it would be 
more prudent to take the Long Island 
Railroad. So he took the Long Island 
Railroad, and the other day, boarding 
the train in Huntingdon to go and 
visit friends in Patchogue, he stepped 
out on to the rear platform for a quiet 
smoke and a flying bottle, hurled by 
some hidden hand in the street, hit him 
squarely on the cheekbone, necessitating 
twelve stitches. So now, as we say, he 
stays indoors most of the time. 

But even there he is not altogether 
easy in his mind. You will see him 
glancing nervously up at the ceiling 
just counting the minutes till it falls 
down on him. 

“TI would sit in the cupboard,” he 
tells friends, “only I’d be afraid the 
floor would cave in.” 

No place to hide, about sums it up. 


Far more fortunate was Dorothy 
Fish, a bouncing baby of some three 
summers, who lives in Milwaukee and 
recently fell out of a fourth-floor 
window in an apartment house, struck 
a window sill on the third floor, bounced 
off on to a wooden fence and finished 
up on the head of a passing pedestrian. 
Except for a slight scratch on one cheek 
she was completely unhurt and thinks 
of trying it again some time. 


Everyone knows by this time that 
they do things on a lavish scale in 
Texas, and further proof of this is 
afforded by a telephone conversation 
between a Texan father, who had gone 
to San Francisco for a holiday, and his 
young son, who had stayed in Texas. 
After a few weeks in California the 
father thought he would like to know 
how things were going back home, so 
he rang up the son and the son said 
everything was fine. 

“Except,” he added, “that the water 
in the swimming pool is getting kinda 
low.” 

The father was puzzled. 

“That’s odd,” he said. “I know 
we've had a little drought, but that 
certainly shouldn’t affect the water 
supply.” 

The son insisted that it had. 

“You can even see the stones and 
roots and things at the bottom.” 

“Foolish child,” said the father. 
“That’s not the swimming pool. That’s 
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the Rio Grande. The swimming pool 
is the one with the diving board and 
the tiles.” 


How wrong I was in saying in a 
recent report that nothing ever happened 
in Remsenburg, N.Y., where I maintain 
my modest establishment. Last week 
my neighbour Mr. James W. Orr was 
annoyed by an odd noise in his car, 
and no one seemed able to define the 
sound or say exactly where it came 
from. It irritated James W. like all 
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get-out, because every time he took a 
ride, there was that rummy noise. 
One day it occurred to him to raise the 
hood and have a look under it, and 
there was a small white kitten, its coat 
a bit the worse for wear but still a cat. 
It was fished out, cursing a good bit, 
and is doing splendidly. 

(Yes, I know it’s only a mildly 
entertaining story, but to us in Remsen- 
burg it seems like one of those great 
epics. As I say, life’s sort of quiet 
here.) 


Erosion 


ATCH fellow-creatures idling on sea-beaches, 
On pebbly lake-sides, shingly river-reaches; 
How many are resisting the temptation 
To use the flatter stones for recreation, 
Competing with a little son or daughter 
In hurling them to skip along the water? 
Each stone must sink when its performance finishes, 
So, while the aggregate on shore diminishes, 
The water either is displaced, or rises 
As it arrives, no matter what its size is. 
Geographers have many explanations 
Of our poor planet’s gradual alterations— 
Earth-tremors, all varieties of weather— 
But they omit this factor altogether; 
Yet Ducks and Drakes, wherever man’s intruded 
Throughout the ages, ought to be included. 
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Sooner or later in his Continental touring the British 
motorist will find himself face to face with an Alp. 
His natural reaction will be to find a way round the » 
obstacle, but his map will show that if he dodges this 
one he will be confronted later with another even more 





frightening. 

Box Hill and Porlock he will feel have not fully ~ 

prepared him for the Gotthard or the Stelvio, with their sees 

extra noughts in feet. Does he dare? S th =a 

The apparent inadequacy and matter-of-factness of V——* 
, 12 


others . . . like this one . . . should encourage him... 
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“If you can’t help your 
own kind then things have 
come to a pretty pass, I say.” { Y Ss 



















... but not to the extent of handicapping himself unduly. 











Rather than criticize, he should watch points... 
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When the going gets really rugged he will rely on his crew to feed him vital information. 


“ Harold, have you noticed the a 
attractive patterns they make eit) 
with the stones?” 








** Wasn't that the Robinsons?” 





But when the summit is won, what a pride of achievement he feels! 
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4. Exhibitionist 
By RICHARD BUCKLE 





being a ballet critic. The Edinburgh Festival wanted 

someone to arrange a small show to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Diaghilev’s death, and an old 
school friend gave them my name. I think they had envisaged 
a modest roomful of framed reproductions: but by the time 
we had finished and the exhibition had been transferred to 
London, where its five-week run was twice extended, we had 
turned two vast buildings upside down, combed the world for 
exhibits, employed over a hundred people, and spent £30,000. 
Getting on for 200,000 people saw the show, and it made 
history in a kind of way. 

One has to write a lot of letters getting people to lend 
things for exhibitions. I never see why anybody should ever 
lend anything, but I can’t forgive them if they don’t. People 
who won’t answer letters are the 
worst: they make me really nervous. 
Then I resort to strategy. Some- 
times it helps if you set a duchess 
on them. But I remember when I 
was collecting a room of portraits 
for the Diaghilev Exhibition and 
had written three times to Massine 
without evoking a sign of life I 
tried a new line: “ You must admit 
it will be ridiculous to have eight 
portraits of Lifar and none of 


ik was by accident I got into the exhibition racket, through 
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When the Diaghilev show came to Forbes House in 
Belgravia we created a new décor with the aid of some cheerful 
Londoners. There was one young painter who, while he 
was working away up near the ceiling, used to improvise for 
the pleasure of his mates (most of whom were older men in 
caps) an endless saga about the adventures of a seal named 
Ruby. 

“So the Lord Mayor ’e says to Ruby ‘ Ow can I employ 
you as a nurse to look after my daughter if you ain’t got no 
insurance cards?’ So Ruby begins to cry 7g 

“Why ’adn’t Ruby got no cards, Bert?” 

“She ’ad ’ad ’em, but she’d ’ad ’em nicked out of ’er bag 
at a dance down Walthamstow way.” 

“Did Ruby get down Walthamstow way much, Bert? 

“Course she did. Used to drop in at ‘The Green Man’ 
for her pint every Friday.” 

The “Sixty Years of Cinema” Exhibition, which I did 
next, was held in an abandoned shop, the remains of 
Hampton’s, on that now vacant site next to the National 
Gallery; and it was on an even bigger scale than the Diaghilev. 
We had a jolly gang of steel erectors, whose elaborate frame- 
works, plastered over and painted, were to become baroque 
palaces by John Piper and circuses by Lotte Reiniger. ‘Their 
foreman called me Mr. Buckle, but the boys called me Dicky. 
They were an intelligent lot, children of the TV age. One 
took dope and kept running away to sea; another had trouble 
with his wife and I was always stopping him committing 
suicide; one whom I obliged to record aphorisms by Jean 
Cocteau in his splendid Cockney accent, for relaying in one of 
the exhibition rooms, got a complex about not being able to 
speak proper; and all of them had decided views on 
interior decoration, which meant Regency or Contemporary. 
They liked my clothes. “I reckon that shirt, Dick.” 

I wasn’t so fond of the painters at the Film show, because 
they started a go-slow strike. I felt 
such a fool at the opening party 
talking to the French Ambassador 
in the room devoted to French 
films, with Jean Hugo’s marvellous 
plasterwork unpainted and sullen 
workmen going slow, i.e. sitting 
and staring on the scaffolding 
around us. Just because they were 
still at work days after the opening 
it was these men who had the fun of 
meeting Mary Pickford when she 
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you...” Then the answer came 





came round late one night after 


we 





by return, and though Massine was 
in Italy and his pictures were in 
store in New York we got a Bakst, a Derain, a Matisse and 
three Picassos. 

I am always glad when most of the office work is done and 
I can get down to supervising the construction of a setting, 
the decoration and the lighting. Workmen usually respond 
happily to the stimulus of something unusual or imaginative. 
In Edinburgh the painters were so thrilled with the wall- 
papers I had had Coles make for me that they wanted to 
throw up everything, leave wives and families, and follow me 
to England. (Later on a lady visitor complained that one of 
these papers had made her so dizzy that she fell down and 
hurt her leg: she claimed damages.) 





closing time. ‘“’Ave a cupper tea, 
mate!” she called out to them, 
trying out her Cockney. She and I drank warm champagne, 
seated on packing cases. 

Not that one ever is quite ready for the opening, strike or 
no strike. 

The London County Council, in the interests of the public, 
create endless problems for the exhibition organizer and his 
sponsors. At Forbes House a tree had to be cut down which 
would prevent a fire engine getting its ladders to one of the 
second-floor windows; and although I wanted all the windows 
blocked up so as to exclude daylight from my artificial paradise, 
some of them had to be left uncovered “in case anybody 
wanted to lean out and scream.” It is forbidden to have 
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more than twelve (I think) steps without a landing; and the 
arches leading to Leonard Rosoman’s magic forest had to 
have “Emergency Exit” in red paint on their piers. I kept 
putting Louis XV armchairs in front of these inscriptions. 
In Trafalgar Square the Observer was obliged to spend 
£10,000 on three big concrete emergency staircases which 
nobody ever saw or used. ‘There was an iron girder which I 
wanted to incorporate in a realistic photographic dockside 
décor by Hans Wild: but the L.C.C. inspectors said it would 
get red hot if there was a fire, so it had to be plastered over, 
then painted to look like an iron girder. 

Opening ceremonies, with their attendant parties, are 
always shattering, and they are never smart enough for my 
liking. ‘There are always a lot of official somebodies who 
have to be asked: these often turn out to be women in beige 
lace and embroidered Japanese shawls. At the evening party 
for the Diaghilev Exhibition Lady Astor came up to her son 
David, who was standing beside me receiving the guests, and 
said “I thought I’d brought you up properly. You seem to 
have got into bad company.” That night was enlivened by the 
Director of the Tate Gallery knocking down a famous art critic 
who had insulted him. At the opening of the Telford Bicenten- 
ary Exhibition the then Minister of Power stared at me as if I 
had two heads, while the President of I.C.I. kept repeating 
“Symmetry! I always say symmetry is all-important,” till I 
began to believe I had. At the opening of the Exhibition 
Rooms, which I arranged in the stables of Harewood House, 
there was a bishop in shorts. 

Once a show is open, if I haven’t fled the country I go 
round picking up paper. Nobody else does this, not even 
the staff. I couldn’t flee the country during the Diaghilev 
Exhibition at Forbes House because the Observer decided to 
have a lecturer every night during the run, and I had to be 
there to introduce and thank him. So I could accept no 
evening engagements for two months and became a social 
outcast. The lectures were mostly very well attended, but I 
remember poor David Sylvester turning up on New Year’s 
Day with a hangover and a first-rate script on “Diaghilev 


’ 


and Cubism,” to find there were three people present. It 
was even worse when I rashly yielded to the supplications of a 
fanatical old Polish sea-captain, a kind of inarticulate Ancient 
Mariner, who spoke almost no English very slowly and quite 
inaudibly. I looked at his notes before going on, and 
realized that even at his pace the lecture would last, at most, 
two minutes. So I had to turn it into a vivacious—an 
unnaturally vivacious—discussion. 

Actually it is much better not to hang about your own 
exhibitions. The interesting celebrities you have to show 
round do not make up for the innumerable doting ladies who 
ask if they can talk to you alone. Once seated with you 
behind closed doors the old dears put thir heads on 
one side and say “I felt I just had to come and have a few 
words with you. You see, / saw Pavicva!” Then you know 
you’re in for a good half-hour. 

To compensate for the /ouche student who spends the whole 
day in the exhibition, and every day, and obviously hopes to 
be allowed to sleep there (Colin Wilson’s novel begins with his 
student hero being picked up by a homosexual murderer in the 
Diaghilev Exhibition atF orbes House), and for the lonely 
genius who suddenly finds himself at one of my shows, and 
either sits with head sunk in hands for hours and hours or 
else kneels in prayer—to counter-balance these there is 
always the hunted female who hates everything and can be 
heard ranging the galleries, crying “‘ How can I get out?” 


A 


Garden Pet 


E have, 
creation, 
Effected many a useful variation; 
Can’t we evolve what every gardener 
needs— 
A slug that lives exclusively on weeds? 
— W. K. H. 
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No Wolves in the Passion Pit 


h | EWS that Britain’s first drive-in 
cinema, on American lines, 
may be opened at Sandown 

Park has stirred much speculation 

among untutored hedonists. Questions 

being asked are these: 

How do I see the screen in rain and 
fog? 

Do youths charge forward on 
motor-cycles when the ice-cream girl 
appears? 

Statistically, what are the chances 
of being killed on the way to the 
toilet? What is the speed limit in the 
stalls? Is overtaking allowed? 

How far away from Sandown Park 
will Marilyn Monroe be audible on 
a still night? 

Questions like these betray an insular 
ignorance of conditions in well-regulated 
drive-ins, once facetiously known as 
“ozoners,” “airers” and “ passion pits.” 
Now is the time to dispel it. 

Since the war the drive-in cinema in 
America has boomed prodigiously while 
the absurd old roofed type has slumped. 
Hollywood, which once used the drive- 
in as a dump for its oldest films, is now 
notably civil towards the wheeled trade. 

A drive-in may cover up to forty acres 
and hold three thousand cars. Obviously 
nobody will look for one in the heart of 
a rich city. The film programme will 
be only one of its amenities, which 
range from cafeteria and washatorium 





TURNER 


to cry room, barbecue, children’s play- 
ground and pony rides. There may be 
trackless trains to carry patrons from 
one department to another. ‘Those who 
wish to see the film drive on to ramps 
which tilt the front of the car to give the 
occupants a better view of the giant 
screen (perhaps sixty feet wide). From 
an adjacent post the customer takes 
a loudspeaker and hangs it up in the 
car, adjusting the volume to his taste. 
Though the figures on the screen may 
loom tenement-high their voices can be 
muted to a murmur. Patrons in the 
“back stalls” may be nearly a quarter 
of a mile from the screen and will be 
dependent, to some extent, on field 
glasses; they may even wish they had 
stayed home to watch big-screen tele- 
vision. In Chicago a drive-in was built 
to show the same film on four screens, 
at different points of the compass; on 
two of these it started twenty minutes 
late, for benefit of tardy arrivals. At 
the more ambitious drive-ins two 
different films may be shown, one on 
each side of the screen. 

To the management the merits of a 
drive-in are many. First, and most 


important, customers bring their own 
seats and are thus less likely to slash 
therh.. Secondly, since they are on their 
own, they have fewer inhibitions about 
eating pizza pie, pork chops or shell 
fish during the performance. 


Many 
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customers spend up to fifty per cent of 
the admission charge on food, whereas in 
an orthodox cinema it is hard to make 
people spend more than ten per cent. 
With luck, a drive-in operator will cover 
his expenses out of food sales, which has 
long been the film industry’s secret goal. 
The management must bear the expense 
of flooding the arena with green-amber 
“moonlight,” to render the use of head- 
lights by new arrivals unnecessary. 

To the customer the advantages of a 
drive-in are even more numerous. A 
married couple can dispense with the 
cost of a baby-sitter by bringing their 
young already bedded down in the back 
of the car (there are bottle-warming and 
diaper services); some couples, however, 
bring the baby-sitter to entertain the 
children, in or out of the car. Older 
children, if bored with the film, can be 
gent to the playground; the chances of 
their being knocked down by car, train, 
hot-dog wagon or pony are less than 
might appear. Courting couples can 
nestle together unvexed by testy patrons 
sitting behind, by hold-up men or by 
officious police. In French Canada 
the amatory opportunities of drive-ins 
led to an official ban on such institutions, 
but operators say that nothing goes on 
in a motorized theatre which does not 
go on in ordinary cinemas (not, perhaps, 


a very strong defence). ‘The more 
ambitious drive-ins operate purity 
patrols. 


Again, in a drive-in customers are not 
vexed by roving ‘‘wolves,” psychos, 
fingerers and other traditional fauna of 
the picture-house. Patrons can discuss 
the film as loudly as they like, short of 
expressing disapproval by way of the 
horn button. When newcomers arrive 
in the auditorium, no one has to stand 
up and spill chocolates on the floor. 
No one is sneezed over from behind. 
Patrons may wear their oldest clothes 
and a fortnight’s growth of beard. 
Fat men and invalids are able to dispose 
themselves in comfort and deaf men can 
turn up the sound to the desired 
strength. 

Many of the early drive-ins (the 
first was built at Camden, New Jersey 
in 1933) had wobbly screens, atrocious 
projection and erratic sound, which 
sometimes came from underground. 
The noise would result in litigation from 
near-by residents. Partly because per- 
formances were so poor, customers 
tended to be more interested in each 


other than in the film. Now, with 
technical advances, the drive-in 
relies overwhelmingly on the 
domestic, rather than on the 
Cyprian, trade; like the bowling 
alley, it has become suburbanized 
and respectable. The “wild ones” 
on motor-cycles are not admitted. 
Lorries and petrol tankers are also 
excluded (save perhaps in the 
more spacious drive-ins of the 
Middle West). 

In rain squalls customers 
operate their windscreen wipers. 
So far it has not been found 
necessary to have a wiper on the 
silver screen itself. If the car 
wipers are of the suction type the 
engine must be run while the 
storm lasts. Electric wipers may 
drain the battery, but tow-aways 
can be arranged. Some patrons 
treat their screens with a pre- 
paration designed to merge driblets 
into a smooth, undistorting flow. 
In cold weather engines are some- 
times run throughout the per- 
formance in order to operate the 
car heater (in which event the 
word “ozoner” seems hardly apt), 
but the modern, preferred way is 
to take aboard an electric heater 
offered and powered by the 
management, Determined 
audiences have sat through films with 
their wipers toiling like snow ploughs 
and ice glazing the auditorium floor. 

In hot regions the management, as at 
Phoenix, Arizona, may introduce air- 
conditioning in the form of a fine spray 
of water diffused by windmills; it will 
certainly be expected to use chemical 
sprays against mosquitoes. Fog, so far, 
is a hazard which has not been overcome. 
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“All right, so I’m a bargain hunter.” 


It remains to add that in Texas, 
which has about five hundred drive-ins, 
there are also ride-ins with hitching 
posts to which a ranch hand may tether 
his horse; and that at Belmar, New 
Jersey, an operator opened a fly-in 
cinema, where light aircraft taxied up 
to the screen. No one has yet been 
decapitated by a propeller on his way 
to the toilet. 


| Thought I Saw Stars 


THOUGHT I saw stars, when first I saw your eyes, 
So luminous they were, and such an enormous size; 
I fell to the floor and foamed at the mouth, with inconsequential cries. 


Now, when I look in your eyes, I do not flinch; 
Heaven forgive me, I am not even tempted to lynch 
The men who, standing beside you, display an inclination to pinch. 


For this insensitivity may I be pardoned. 
I looked in your eyes too often, and in the end became hardened; 
There came a:day when Adam turned his back upon Eve, and gardened. 
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Passed To You, Please 
By R. G. 


PRICE 


Lord Mackintosh has been warning the public against unofficial Chain Letters 
claiming to be part of the National Savings Campaign. 1 have been wondering 
what an Official Chain Letter would be like. 


SIR/MADAM, 


1. EXECUTION OF COPIES 


(a) On receipt of this communication 
10 (ten) copies of it should be 
executed, such copies to be not 
less than five inches and not more 
than seven inches in length and 
not more than four-fifths of these 
figures in breadth. 

(6) The number of copies made 
should be entered on the enclosed 
Receipt which, after copying, 
should be returned to: 

The Director of Receipt Issues, 
Gloria House, 
Widnes, 
Lancs. 


2. Despatcu oF MonIegs 


The sum of 10/- (ten shillings) 
must be forwarded, in triplicate, 
forthwith for each copy made to: 
The Comptroller (111) 
Finance Division, 
Chain Mail Commission, 
Roxy Hotel, 
Peacehaven, Sussex. 


3. RECIPIENTS OF COPIES 


(a) A list must be submitted of ten 

persons (male or female) being 
adults to whom it is proposed to 
forward copies 21 (twenty-one) 
clear days before the proposed 
forwarding. The address to which 
this should be sent may be 
obtained from any Post Office 
transacting Money Order busi- 
ness. 
On the receipt of permission to 
proceed, the copies should be 
despatched. Delay may result in 
forfeiture of rights under the 
legislation creating them (includ- 
ing 26 Geo. II cap 33. should it at 
any time be held that this Act 
related to such rights). 


4. CLAIMS AND APPEALS 


(a) After the expiry of three months 
(3 months) from the receipt of the 
Receipt under 1 (6) above (supra) 


from each and every recipient of 
the copies designated in 1 (a) 
supra (above) notification that a 
claim emerges will be sent to 
persons who have forwarded the 
sums designated under 2 supra 
(above). A claim should then be 
made on Claim Form 22/3/ab/3/ 
22 obtainable from any Office of 
H.M. Customs and Excise except 
Offices within the County Pala- 
tine of Lancaster. If the claim be 
admitted the sum of one shilling 
for each ten shillings forwarded 
shall be awarded to the claimant 
by warrant encashable in person 
at any of the following: 
22 Wishington Gardens, N.W.3; 
Twy-y-Bor, 429 Raglan Road, 
Cardiff; Macdonald House, Brig 
0’ Fettes, Edinburgh. 
Impersonation may incur a penalty 
of SEVEN YEARS IMPRISONMENT. 
(b) If any such claim be rejected, an 
appeal may be lodged with: 
The Chief Commissioner, 
Chain Mail Arbitration 
Tribunal, 
Old Bank Rectory, 
Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk. 
A full statement of the grounds of 
appeal together with evidence in 
support is required, accompanied 
by the claimant’s Birth Certificate 
and the names of two witnesses of 
character, one of whom must be a 
Minister of Religion, the holder 
of a Chair in a British University 
or an Insurance Commissioner. 
(c) If the Minister so direct, the 
appeal shall be heard in public. 


. PENALTIES 


Failure to carry out the above 
instructions may create a liability to 
some or all of the following penalties: 
(a) The Curse of Iolo. This curse 
became the property of the Crown 
owing to the extinction of the 
direct line of the Earls of 
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Rhayader in 1322. It was held to 
be mala vacantia in the case of 
Blodwen v. The Vicar and 
Churchwardens of Presteigne 
vide (see) Year-Books, 12 Edw. 
Ill. 

(b) A fine of £5 (five pounds) on 
summary conviction or of {50 
and/or three months imprison- 
ment on conviction on indict- 
ment. 

(c) A perpetual injunction. 

(d) The Ban of Harald Hordwithson. 
This arises under the Anglo- 
Norse Treaty of 921 A.D., con- 

' solidated by the Anglo-Scandin- 
avian Cultural Convention of 
1947 A.D. 

(e) A Declaration of Schism by the 
Elders of the Neo-Nestorian 
Conventicle, with which may be 
associated the Lesser Excom- 
munication of the Patriarchate of 
Aquileia, the functions of which 
are now exercised by the Serene 
University of Salamanca-in- 
exsilio, 10 Station Road, Wimble- 
don. 


6. CITATION 


This document may be cited ; 
H26 
454T2 
B.Cal.45 
(Signed) T. HARPER-STRANG, 
Assistant Under-Secretary. 
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Look Back in Anguish 


IAN PEEBLES takes stock of the cricketing year 


HE English cricket season of 1960 
[sare in 1959 in the West 

Indies—even if this statement 
should smack more of Ireland. A youth- 
ful and largely experimental M.C.C. 
team started the tour proper by being 
spectacularly defeated by Barbados. 
From there they went on to win a 
hard-fought series, despite the loss of 
their captain after the third match, and 
generally turned in a most creditable 
performance. 

But already the prelude to a con- 
tentious period was apparent in the 
voice of controversy—at this stage a 
hoarse, rumbling undertone. 

Two fast bowlers, Hall and Watson, 
of sinuous, graceful build, hurled 
themselves into the fray, and the ball 
largely into the batsman. In the islands, 
where pitches are lasting in their 
perfection, the short bouncing ball is 
generally accepted as a_ legitimate 
weapon, but the English batsman held 
very different views and a sharp, and 
certainly public, disagreement at a com- 
paratively early stage was squelched by 
the riot at Trinidad, which eclipsed all 
other news. ‘Thereafter the matter 
remained semi-submerged, but that it 
marred the series and ruins the game 
was plain to see. This particular dis- 
order, in abeyance for the moment, 
may well arise again when the West 
‘indies visit Australia this autumn. 

The domestic season started on an 
uneasy note, the focus of debate having 
shifted to the impending arrival of a 
South African side, set against the back- 
ground of apartheid and political strife 
in their own country. So far as one 
could gauge it, the vast majority of 
cricket players and followers took the 
view that the team came as guests to 
play cricket and, whether or not they 
agreed with their country’s policies, it 
was unfair to load them with political 
responsibilities beyond their control, in 
addition to the strains and stresses of 
their declared purpose. However many 
people felt sincerely and certain noisy 
consciences resounded through the 
headlines. The results were not notice- 
ably effective but they certainly did not 
add to the visitors’ joyful anticipation. 


To my mind the most effective and 
original protest came from a gentleman 
with a banner inscribed “I’m all white, 
Jack.” 

So soon as actual play started there 
arose the doubt about Griffin’s action 
which, with its painful culmination, is 
still fresh in the memory. This, in turn, 
raised the spectre of an Australian side 
bringing to this country not one but 
possibly several performers whose 
methods, while acceptable to their 
fellow-countrymen, would inevitably 
come under the English umpire’s axe. 
After some lively exchanges in the press, 
an Imperial Cricket Conference, 
attended by Sir Donald Bradman 
himself, failed to resolve the sharp 


differences dividing the opposing groups. 
The hopes of bridging the chasm which 
lies between the straight and bent arm 
now lie heavily on the direct contacts 
and efforts of various influential in- 
dividuals, and it is encouraging to see 
that Bradman has already expressed 
hopes of certain proposals under exam- 
ination. As the situation stands it holds 
only the prospect of strife and uproar. 

The actual play in 1960 was rather 
less eventful. The English Summer, 
possibly suffering from a hangover after 
the intoxicating sunshine of 1959, 
returned to its churlish normal. A 
pitch which owes its firmness to 
artificial protection from the weather is 
no doubt better than a mud-heap, but 





“It drips excellently but it doesn’t dry.” 
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“Gregory, there’s something about me you should know. 


it is an uninspiring affair compared to 
turf baked hard by the sun of heaven. 
One season of good weather had seen a 
great advance in English batsmanship 
and there was reason to believe this 
upsurge would continue. A certain 
meteorologist, basing his prophecies on 
changes in the ice cap, forecast a series 
of ten or twenty golden summers. One 
can only hope that his reappraisal of the 
evidence was punctuated by loud sniffs 
and sneezes as 1960 laid its clammy 
restraining hand on the scene. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of the series against South Africa was 
the fact that England won all five tosses, 
making it a straight run of ten in a row. 
It was also rather typical of the mis- 
fortunes which seemed to pursue 








McGlew like a swarm of hornets. A 
point which I think has escaped many 
is that his side followed two which had 
been, so far as one actual series was 
concerned, outright flops. Indeed, if it 
was manifestly the fault of the pitches 
upon which they were asked to play 
rather than their own inadequacy, the 
West Indies had hardly done better in 
1957. As a consequence there was, 
undoubtedly, a deep-seated public sus- 
picion of all visiting teams, bar the 
Australians, to be overcome—apart from 
any question of colour or policy. In the 
circumstances the tour was only a 
limited success, but its captain, McGlew, 
by his bearing in all circumstances 
(which included a good share of ill 
luck in his own play), impressed all who 
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beards.” 


saw and met him as a very considerable 
success. But the season of 1960 did 
nothing to modify the desirability of 
less international cricket, some of which 
is neither worth watching nor worthy 
of the title “Test Match.” 

The last question is especially per- 
tinent when the County Championship 
is showing renewed signs of animation. 
This is undoubtedly due to the re- 
naissance of Yorks and Lancs, with 
Sussex and Middlesex providing a 
strong challenge from the South. If 
Surrey and Notts can regain something 
of their erstwhile health and strength 
the whole scene would conform to the 
traditional pattern, and things would be 
none the worse for that. Yorks, although 
Champions for the second time running, 
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have not gained their pre-war ascend- 
ancy, but perhaps the mention of those 
palmy days is sufficient excuse to haul 
in my favourite story of the year as 
told by S. C. Griffith in a speech of 
welcome to the South Africans. 

He and the Sussex captain, returning 
from a somewhat unexpected victory 


at Bradford in the ’thirties, got the first | 


reaction to their triumph crossing 
London on a crowded tube. 

“Cor stone the crows,”’ said a fellow 
straphanger, opening his paper with 
difficulty, “Sussex beat Yorkshire.” 

Although humbly grateful for some 
measure of good fortune this was more 
than the captain could stand. “ What’s 
so odd about that?” he demanded icily. 

“You’d know wot was odd,”’ scoffed 
the reader, “if you knew anything 
about cricket.” 

The story should end there, but the 
captain was rash enough to pursue the 
topic and so provided a sequel. With 
the thrilling calm of impending triumph 
he, in the time-honoured phrase, re- 
vealed his identity. The result of this 
massive counterstroke was unexpected 
and disappointing, for this time the 
stranger didn’t even remove his eyes 
from his paper. “In that case,” he said, 
“you ought to know it was a ruddy 
miracle.” 

Of individual players in 1960 Dexter 
further enchanced his reputation and, 
with one possible exception, was the 
biggest draw of the year. ‘The exception 
was, of course, Cowdrey, but he caused 
his admirers much heartache by an 
unaccountable series of failures in the 
Test Matches. They received a thump- 
ing compensation at the Oval, however, 
when he struck the form in which he 
challenges the onlooker to recall or 
imagine anything better. In the same 
match M. J. K. Smith, a cricketer 
everyone wants to succeed, played an 
innings which must have done much to 
prejudice his chances of playing against 
Australia, for opposed to Australian 
efficiency such negative play means 
sudden death or slow suffocation. With 
May back in form and Subba Row 
restored England’s batting will have a 
sounder ring, and selection for this 
department of the game will be stiffly 
contested. 

On the form of 1960 England’s 
bowling was less reassuring. Statham 
and Trueman looked very tired at the 
end of it all but will doubtless perk up 


after a winter’s rest. Even so they 
cannot continue indefinitely, and their 
successors are not yet to be recognized. 
So long as they bowl as well as they do 
the weakness of our spin bowling is not 
fully exposed but it is clearly apparent 
in an era of covered pitches. The days 
when off-spinner or left-hander could 
turn the ball in the opening stages of the 
match are, one hopes, gone for good. 
Now something more is required and it 


will take time to develop. Why Barring- 
ton, the best general purpose leg- 
spinner in the country, is not given 
scope for his talent is very strange, but 
it is presumably something to do with 
the law of the conservation of batsmen. 
This is just one of the snags of playing 
too much cricket. 

The season of 1960 will receive not 
more than moderate marks on the 
Cricketing Vintage Chart. 


The Traveller in Two Chinas 


By COLIN JACKSON 


TOUCH of schizophrenia is 
A useful if you want to visit the 

two Chinas, Nationalist and 
Communist. You need two idea-tight 
minds in one. Never talk about the 
Nationalists to the Communists and 
vice versa. 

To begin with you have to get two 
passports. You will be turned back on 
the way to Canton if there is any sign 
of a Nationalist seribble in your pass- 
port. Our own passport office is helpful, 
and if you have good reason to go to 
Nationalist and Communist China will 
provide you with both. 

To get the visa or its equivalent, send 
one passport to Washington, as there is 
no Nationalist Chinese Embassy in 


London. This can be fixed up quickly. 
But the visa operation for Communist 
China took nine months in my case. 
For a friend it took twenty-one months. 
Some are still waiting in Singapore and 
Hong Kong after ten years. 

The key point is Hong Kong. Here 
you leave one passport when you go to 
Nationalist China and the other when 
you go to Communist China. Foolish 
people have been known to take the 
wrong passport to the wrong country. 
Others have taken both and had one 
discovered. 

Few people visit the two Chinas on 
the same trip. For those who do 
there is something about the mood of 
the two régimes as significant and 








* You're a very gullible man.” 
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revealing as all the facts and figures 
hurled at one in Taipei and Peking. 

I went to Nationalist China first. The 
plane to Formosa was a flashy capitalist 
affair. The Mandarin Flight had svelte 
air hostesses, piped atmosphere music 
and brochures full of smart labels for 
the luggage. At Taipei everyone seemed 
most anxious to be friendly. I was 
waved through in a carefree fashion that 
would give London airport officials 
nightmares. 

In Nationalist China the difficulty 
was what not to see. The information 
services fill up your time so completely 
that there is no opportunity for thinking. 











Since my tour I have become hostile to 
plastic factories, ship-building yards, 
iron works, pineapple plantations and 
land reform. 

There was a strange sad mood of 
nostalgia about the senior officials. 
Many had been educated in Britain. 
Their accent was soft and superb; a 
dreamy quality of unreality flowed 
through their speech. In the streets and 
country lanes of Formosa you meet the 
same sadness. The Nationalist soldiers 
walk when off duty. They have clubs 
to go to but no homes. Regulations 
prevent them from marrying ‘Taiwanese 
girls. Their pay makes gay nights on 











“I suppose I forgot to switch my car lights on again.” 
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the town impossible, so they mill around 
the streets. 

I was invited to attend a parade. The 
marines were remarkably smooth. | 
was treated to a display of sharp- 
shooting by men with broad-brimmed 
hats who looked like a lost team of 
extras from Viva Zapata. With their 
bullets they released two banners which 
proclaimed “Welcome Mr. Jackson,” 
and at the end, to an accompaniment of 
fire-crackers, coloured smoke and 
salutes, two further shots produced 
two more banners saying “Thank you 
very much and good-bye.” 

* * * 

At the Communist Chinese frontier 
the reception was not so enthusiastic. 
Almost the first thing I saw was a 
collection of small grim-looking men in 
white with large masks who peered at 
my health certificate, looked at me and 
seemed extremely doubtful. After all 
I had come from the capitalist world. 

On the train journey to Canton I 
had the first-class compartment with 
sixty seats to myself. It was pure 
Victoriana: shrubs in pots, lace curtains 
and leather armchairs. On this trip I 
was introduced to the ubiquitous young 
lady of nineteen, to be seen everywhere 
running buses, signing in guests at 
hotels and telling you that there is no 
reply from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

My next experience of Chinese young 
ladies was when I went by air to Peking. 
A few of the airline craft are turbo-prop 
—there is even a Tupolev 104 between 
Peking and Moscow—but most that I 
came across looked like delinquent 
Dakotas banished by small American 
airlines as a punishment, though actually 
they were Russian models. 

Flying from Canton to Peking 
Chinese passengers were allowed to do 
something very unusual—relax and 
sleep during the day. Normally this is 
not considered to be compatible with 
the Great Leap Forward, but for the 
Western visitor a more restful routine 
is designed. 

The air hostess, wearing trousers and 
white shirt with her hair in _plaits, 
looking rather like a pupil on leave from 
St. Trinian’s, offered me a copy of 
China Reconstructs. After looking 
through it I was about to put it down, 
hoping for a doze, when she re-appeared 
with the Peking Review—a relief, 
because it was in English. One magazine 
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followed another without pause until the 
air hostess discovered a fly resting on 
the side of my seat. This she stalked and 
dispatched with a resounding whack 
that nearly sent me through the roof. 

Peking is a tourist paradise. ‘The 
Forbidden City, the Ming Tombs and 
the Great Wall are drenched in history 
and beauty, and the Mao ‘T'se-tung 
régime has restored their splendours 
magnificently. The Great Wall has been 
rebuilt, for two kilometres, exactly as it 
stood hundreds of years ago, marred 
only by a chalk sign scrawled across the 
battlements “ Viva Fidel Castro.” The 
city is full of Cubans and Congolese. 

For all its glamour and exhilaration 
this is a secretive city. You will find 
out nothing by talking to officials. 
Slogans are the substitute for con- 
versation and the officials clearly believe 
everything they say. 

An Indian diplomat epitomized the 
country: “There are more shovels in 
this land than in the rest of the world 
put together and there are fewer 
shovel-leaners than in any other land.” 
A sort of frenzy obsesses the Mainland. 
There is an almost pathological obsess- 
sion for statistics and the necessity for 
exceeding one’s norm. Sometimes the 
officials seemed not far from a mental 
breakdown. 
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Food in Communist China, unlike 
the Nationalists’ fare, is excellent. A 
few cooks from the old capitalist days 
remain and the European cuisine is 
equal to anything in Paris. To eat 
Peking duck in Peking is the ultimate. 

Hotels, however, are far from perfect. 
Corridors echo to the plod of Eastern 
European delegations. More than once 
I could not sleep for East Germans next 
door enjoying long-playing recordsof My 
Fair Lady and The King and I all through 
the night. Once I had to bang on the 
wall when the “Tea for Two Cha-Cha” 
went on three hours without a stop. 

Ice is difficult to obtain, though I 
learnt the Chinese word for it, “ Ping,” 
which impressed the friendly servants. 
When the stuff can be got in Peking it 
never comes in cubes but in enormous 
slabs borne in on dishes such as carried 
turkeys in Dickens’s day. The guest is 
left to hack a chunk off the rock. 

One thing Communist and National- 
ist China have in common—infinite 
politeness. Though I spent hours 
arguing with officials in both territories, 
never did anyone raise his voice. A 
pity two such courteous people should 
hate each other so much. And I could 
do nothing to help, for I couldn’t tell 
one side how helpful I had found the 
other. 
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Wish You 
Were Here 


Under the Grossglockner, 
Austria 


N six tired pockets of snow, all 
() Europe’s beauty and her chiv- 

alry are bursting their tight 
pants snowballing each other. Noise 
like rape of Sabines. Sludge flying 
everywhere—ouch ! Below, on splendid 
Hochalpenstrasse, insolent chariots are 
braying for passengers to return. No- 
body cares. ‘Temperature: about eighty. 
Height: about eight thousand feet. 

Alas, no snow patches to beguile huge 
traffic jam below Franz-Josefs-Hohe. 
White-gloved officer holds back nine 
parallel files of cars, because next three 
car parks higher up are full. Military 
operation. Now and then officer lets 
up nine cars, one from each file. Loud- 
speaker, in three languages, urges 
tourists to get out and take Post buses 
on last lap to hotel. Otherwise, wait 
ninety minutes. Passengers fight for 
Post buses. While fight in progress, 
big coaches sweep straight up without 
stopping, some with empty seats. 
Damned privilege. Who’s in charge 
here? Officer with revolver. 

Reach hotel at last. Glorious view of 
Grossglockner, shimmering laagers of 
cars, every colour of spectrum; grubby 
glacier. Another whacking great hotel 
going up. Promenade busy as Brighton. 
Flags of all nations. Bought a cow bell. 
Going down again into Diesel fumes. 
Like chucking-out time at White City, 
but better view on whole. 

— E. S. T. 














Light on the “ Reverse Gap ” 


HE cult of the equity continues to 

dominate the Stock Exchange scene. 
It is, however, interesting to see how 
often the Financial Times index of 
industrial ordinary shares, having got 
within a touch of its January 1960 peak, 
hesitates and runs away again. When it 
does cross this psychological barrier— 
which it may have done by the time 
these lines appear in print—who knows 
what the next “stop” will be? 

As gilt-edged and all other fixed 
interest securities continue to plod 
wearily along a more or less level path, 
there has been a widening of the so- 
called “reverse yield gap.” The normal 
gap with which we grew up in more 
orthodox and reasonable times was one 
in which the various rungs of the interest 
ladder ran from the lowest rate for short- 
term Government securities to the 
highest for the most speculative of 
ordinary shares. This range of rates was 
based on a normal long-term rate of 
interest measured by the yield on 
Consols. Less would be yielded by 
shorter dated securities. More would be 
yielded by debentures, preference and 
ordinary shares, in that order, so as to 
allow for the steadily widening degree 
of risk. 

In our topsy-turvy world, however, 
all that has now been changed. At 
present the average yield on the collec- 
tion of ordinary shares in the Financial 
Times index is 4-11 per cent while that 
on Consols is 5-46 per cent. The reverse 
gap is therefore 1-35 per cent. It has been 
wider than this in the past and there 
are strong indications that it will get 
wider again. Measured by some indivi- 
dual shares the gap is far bigger. The 
yield on Philips Lamps ordinary is a 
mere 1-2 per cent; that on Elliott Auto- 
mation is a meagre 1-7 per cent. In both 
cases the past merits and future promise 
of the companies no doubt deserve this 
distinction. But why does this inverted 
relation obtain in more general terms? 


One reason has been the drift from 
fixed interest to equity investments as 
a protection against inflation. We have, 
however, had no inflation for over two 
years and yet the gap persists and is 
indeed widening. 

The assumption is now _ tacitly, 
perhaps dangerously, made that expan- 
sion will no longer be interrupted by 
major oscillations of the economic cycle. 
The Keynesian revolution is supposed 
to have dealt with that. Let us hope it 
has. If this confidence is well based we 
can expect from the economy as a whole, 
and therefore from a _ representative 
sample of the best ordinary shares, a 
steady growth of income say of the order 
of a cumulative 3 per cent per annum. 
This would logically justify a reverse 
gap. 

On past performance many shares 
can claim a far bigger rate of growth 
than this 3 per cent. Take for example 
Mr. Wolfson’s Great Universal Stores 


In the Country = ,~— 
f 
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Coypus 

ON’T be misled if you go to a 

fair and see an exhibit proudly 
entitled “the largest rat in the world.” 
The odds are that the luckless animal 
will be nothing more distinguished than 
a coypu. Whether you call coypus one 
of our natural fauna is a debatable point. 
Strictly speaking they are natives of 
South America. They provide nutria fur, 
which was popular for fur coats—until 
mink became the expensive passion of 
most married women. 

As a result there used to be a steady 
market for their pelts, and a number 
of enterprising individuals imported 
some coypus and opened fur farms in 
the “thirties. Inevitably a few coypus 
escaped and during the war about forty 
farms in Norfolk and Suffolk were 
abandoned. 

The residents of East Anglia then 
found that they had a new aquatic 
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which can show that over the period 
1955-1960 the gross profit has risen by 
43 per cent, and that over the past year 
while turnover has increased by 8 per 
cent the net revenue has risen by 27 
per cent—a very good mark for efficiency. 
That fully deserves the 3-4 per cent yield 
on the company’s ordinary shares. 
There is a special case for a relatively 
wide gap in investment trust shares. 
Their distributions are always a year 
behind the dividends of the shares in 
which the trusts have invested their 
money. The dividends already declared 
by more than 1,000 industrial companies 
this year indicate an increase of more 
than 30 per cent over those for 1959, 
This promises well for investment trust 
dividends next year and ipso facto for 
the Investment Trust Units of the Save 
and Prosper Group in whose portfolio 
are to be found the shares of virtually 
all the good investment trusts in this 
country. — LOMBARD LANE 


rodent on their hands. Instead of heav- 
ing half a brick at each one they saw, 
there was a good deal of “ wait and see” 
to discover if they were a pest. 

If you don’t live in East Anglia, and 
fear that a horde of these large rat-like 
creatures may invade your house in the 
middle of the night, you can forget it. 
Although they have increased their 
numbers very considerably in recent 
years, there is little likelihood that they 
will spread throughout the country. 
They need water and plenty of reeds. 
There have been a few isolated colonies 
in different parts of the country, but 
many of these have died out. 

A few years ago you could still sell a 
pelt for up to 50s., sometimes more. 
Now, however, the bottom has dropped 
out of the market. With it has gone any 
incentive to restrict the numbers of 
coypus. Some farmers will complain 
about anything, and so it is not surpris- 
ing that there have been reports of 
coypus advancing like an army and 
clearing an acre of sugar beet in four 
nights. Wheat is supposed to be 
damaged too. If, with their burrowing 
activities, they were to make a hole 
through a dyke, it could lead to serious 
flooding. A trap has been invented, but 
it is hardly popular as it weighs so much 
to carry around. 

Coypus are supposed to be good to 
eat, but the shop in Soho which hung 
them up for sale with the notice 
“Delicious Myocastors” (their Latin 
name) found it extremely difficult to 
tickle the palates of its customers with 
this particular dish. — JOHN GASELEE 
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FIRST TERM 








“You'll love it!” 


“You're all I’ve got left!” 
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criticism 





AT THE PICTURES 


The Fugitive Kind 
Three Moves to Freedom 


BOUT “ Method” acting on the stage 

I don’t know, but on principle I 
approve of it in films meant to be 
superficially realistic, as most films are. 
Although The Fugitive Kind (Director: 
Sidney Lumet) is adapted from Tennessee 
Williams’s play Orpheus Descending and 
has little variation of scene, it does not 
seem theatrical; and I would give “Method” 
acting—specifically, Marlon Brando’s— 
much of the credit. To complain that one 
can’t hear every word seems to me like 
complaining that one sees a man driving a 
car without first having seen him go to 
his garage, open the door of the car and 


climb in. One doesn’t need to hear every 
word. “Projection,” making sure that 
everybody does, inevitably carries the 


implication that the speaker is aware of an 
audience, and an audience some distance 
away. In a naturalistic film, where the 
camera eye, and hence the audience’s eye, 
is usually within a few feet of the speakers, 
the nearer they can get to an everyday, 





Lady Torrence—ANNA MAGNANI 


conversational manner the more convincing 
they are. 

I’m not overlooking the fact that this is 
basically a “strong”—and symbolic— 
drama; nevertheless it is presented in 
naturalistic terms, and both Mr. Brando 
and Anna Magnani, though they make a 
powerful dramatic impression, remain 
believable characters. He appears as Val, 
a New Orleans guitarist who, sobered by 
the realization that he is wasting his life 
(“ You’re not young at thirty if you've 
been on a party since you were fifteen”), 
moves on in search of something more 
settled, and takes a job in a small-town 
general store. She appears as Lady, who 
is running the place while her embittered, 
malicious husband lies dying upstairs. The 
expected situation develops, and ends in 
tragedy for both of them. 

Many people declare that they find such 
a story “depressing”; I believe there are 
really quite a number who if they took 
more notice of their own reactions would 
agree with me—that the point is not the 
incidents of the story but the way the film 
is done. A thoroughly comic story, badly 
done, depresses me; a well-done film usually 
leaves me cheered and stimulated no matter 


[The Fugitive Kind 


Jabe Torrence—VICTOR JORY 


Val Xavier—MArRLON BRANDO 
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how tragic its story. This is not simply a 
question of noticing good film technique. 
As I’ve said before, I judge empirically: I 
wait till I have or haven’t been entertained, 
and only then try to work out why. 

I found The Fugitive Kind impressive 
and often moving—because of the fine star 
performances, the imaginative script (on 
which Mr. Williams collaborated with 
Meade Roberts), and the skilled direction by 
which scenes in essence theatrically oversize, 
not to say contrived, are made believable. 


This business of slurred speech, the point 
that many people complain about in 
“ Method ” acting, greatly adds to surface 
credibility. It’s really possible to believe 
that the words from the character we watch 
have been just thought of—rather than 
efficiently provided at the rehearsed moment 
in the pause deliberately left by someone 
else, which is a main objection to one film 
in a double bill at the Leicester Square, 
Piccadilly Third Stop. This seems to be 
meant to be the first feature, but it is full 
of talent irritatingly thrown away. I pre- 
ferred the other half of the programme, 
Three Moves to Freedom (Director: Gerd 
Oswald). This is not very distinguished, 
but it has a strong and interesting basic 
idea. The script (by Harold Medford and 
the director) is from Stefan Zweig’s novel 
The Royal Game, and the central character 
is an Austrian in the hands of the Gestapo 
who manages to keep himself sane through 
many weeks of solitary, silent confinement 
by working out chess problems—at first 
with pieces secretly made out of bits of 
bread, then entirely in his mind. It sounds 
as # there wouldn’t be anything for a film 
in this, but somehow there is; Curt Jurgens 
makes us feel the man’s desperation and 
understand the way he fights it, and though 
the edges of the story are decorated with 
artificiality and cliché there is extraordinary 
power in that basic situation. 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Song Without End, with Dirk Bogarde 
as Liszt, I found pretty dull. Everybody 
has praised the skill with which Mr. 
Bogarde appears to be playing the piano, 
but I’d suggest that watching the movement 
of a player’s fingers has no more to do 
with judging a film’s merit than it has 
with judging a pianist’s. There’s much 
more good fun than usual in Norman 
Wisdom’s latest, There Was a Crooked 
Man: some really imaginative, almost Tati- 
like comic exaggeration as well as effec- 
tively timed slapstick. A French Mistress 
is a disappointment from the Boulting 
Brothers: too hard-workingly playful and 
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over-emphasized. Others in London make 
a very varied list: Il Tetto (24/8/60), 
Black Orpheus (8/6/60), Ocean’s Eleven 
(7/9/60), Let’s Make Love (7/9/60), The 
Fanatics and L’Eau Vive in the same 
programme (31/8/60), and Bells Are 
Ringing (7/9/60). And Can-Can (30/3/60) 
is still at the Metropole. 

One notable release: Suddenly, Last 
Summer (25/5/60—114 mins.), which was 
too theatrical for me. —RICHARD MALLETT 


AT THE PLAY 


Waiting in the Wings 
(DUKE OF YORK’S) 


ENJOYED Noél Coward’s Waiting in 

the Wings, and I don’t see how any 

reasonable person could fail to do so. 
Egg-heads may recoil from its sentimental 
ardours, but to anyone who loves the 
theatre it must be a special pleasure to see 
a rare collection of the stage’s most splendid 
old ladies playing a rare collection of the 
stage’s most splendid old ladies. I think 
they could only have been mustered in such 
numbers and quality by Mr. Coward; and 
he, with his uncanny insight into the malice, 
gossip and unbounded generosity of the 
Green Room, was the very man to write 
this play. 

It is by no means a good one, for it has 
scarcely any plot and strings along anyhow, 
but it is excellent entertainment, which for 
most people is the same thing. The old 
ladies are residents in a home catering for 
aged actresses; in one way or another they 
have all known glory, and have all come 
down in the world. Some are more bitter 
than others. The Queen of Tragedy, Marie 
Léhr, minds most, and booms her resent- 
ment. For thirty years she has not spoken 
to the newest recruit, Sybil Thorndike, who 
married her husband, and one of the best 
scenes is when these two make it up and 
Dame Sybil slyly lets it be known that 
there had been another woman—an actress 
of contemptible achievement—in between. 
There is a ninety-year-old upstairs who is 
visited every day by an old beau, Lewis 
Casson, and a dotty romantic actress (Nora 
Nicholson) who plays with matches and has 
to go. 

Her departure for. the asylum, prattling 
gaily about her tour, is moving because 
Mr. Coward knows the feelings of his 
characters exactly; it is as moving as the 
parting of Dame Sybil and her beloved 
dresser earlier in the play. These are 
moments of genuine sentiment, finely 
imagined; and more successful than the 
return of Lotta’s (Dame Sybil’s) long-lost 
son with an agonizing invitation to live with 
him in Canada, which seems contrived, or 
the sudden death of the old Irish termagant 
(Maureen Delany) after a jig danced at the 
Christmas party, which goes for nothing. 

It is the run-of-the-mill incidents, the 
daily skirmishes and kindnesses and sad- 
nesses which are the most touching and 
delightful, and which exercise all Mr. 
Coward’s sympathies. The dialogue is. the 
funniest he has written for some time, and 





Deirdre O’Malley—MAUREEN DELANY 


he could not have put it in safer hands. 
The risk of so many stars cancelling out 
was a grave one, but Margaret Webster’s 
production triumphantly avoids it. Dame 
Sybil, Miss Léhr, Miss Nicholson and Miss 
Delany all give distinguished performances; 





REP. SELECTION 
Playhouse, Liverpool, All My Sons, 
until September 24th. 

Playhouse, Sheffield, The Great 
Sebastians, until September 24th. 
Ipswich Theatre, A Clean Kill, until 

September 24th. 
Perth Theatre, The Rape of the Belt, 
until September 17th. 











but there is no tail in an evening supported 
by such able old stagers as Una Venning, 
Maidie Andrews, Norah Blaney, Edith Day 
and Mary Clare. 

The Duke of York’s is unlikely to see 
another play for a long time. 


Recommended 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
The Seagull (Old Vic—31/8/60), a 

limited season, so book quickly. Ross 
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Lotta Bainbridge—SyYBIL THORNDIKE 


(Haymarket—18/5/60), Rattigan’s study of 
T. E. Lawrence, Oliver! (New—6/7/60), 
the best musical for some time. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE GALLERY 


Whistler 

AMES McNEILL WHISTLER (1834- 
J 1903), Europeanized American, was a 

fop with a sting in the tail; a purveyor 
of witticisms with a taste for lawsuits. He 
has long been the victim of his own 
theatrical side, his own publicity—for such 
it largely was. The present exhibition, the 
first major one since 1905, for which the 
Arts Council deserves much kudos, con- 
sists of one hundred and sixty items, from 
large portraits to nocturnes and sea-pieces, 
with numerous sketches, watercolours and 
etchings included. It should do much to 
show what a great charmer Whistler was 
as a painter. He had one great weakness. 
His pictures were sometimes so dark as to 
verge on blackout. What caused it? Was 
it the result of a misconception of the art 
of Velasquez, by omitting to realize how 
the centuries had darkened that master’s 
work? Or was it (taking into account a 
certain anemic quality found in some of 
his white works) due to a failure of vitality 
or of temperament? 
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He had on the other hand, at his best, 
much to offer: dignity, delicacy, and a fine 


sense of light and space. He was also no 
mean draughtsman both of the human face 
and body, and of buildings and landscape. 
To this must be added a _ considerable 
capacity for design and simplification—see 
the “Carlyle.” Thus he was incapable, 
unlike so many of his pre-Raphaelite con- 
temporaries, of overloading his pictures 
with fussy detail. Occasionally, as in the 
sketch for “La Princesse du Pays de la 
Porcelaine,” he surpassed himself as a 
lyrical colourist. 

It is unlikely that the public will do a 
Picasso and swamp No. 4 St. James’s 
Square with its hordes, but all who are 
seriously interested in painting will want 
to see this exhibition, and they will not 
want to miss any of the works, whether it 
be Mr. Whitley’s splendid “ Wapping,” the 
fine portraits of Lady Meux and Carlyle 
down to the tiniest sketch on writing paper 
ragging Oscar Wilde. The exhibition is 
open only until September 24; then it 
is due to move on to America, where many 
of the works belong. (It will be shown 
in New York.) The catalogue is a first- 
class production. — ADRIAN DAINTREY 





PUNCH EXHIBITIONS 


“Punch in the Cinema.” Gaumont, 
Sheffield. 
“Punch in 


the Theatre.” Opera 


House, Scarborough. 


















ON THE AIR 


What Next? 


T came as a nasty shock to me to 
I learn that the BBC’s excellent revue 

programme, “On the Bright Side,” 
has ended its run. Those of us who care 
about the future of television comedy 
entertainment—those of us who recognize 
the advance of tittering mediocrity on this 
front above all others, and fear it—can 
only hope that the sessions with Stanley 
Baxter, Betty Marsden and company will 
be resumed at the earliest opportunity. 
Surely it must be worth while to present 
good programmes of the music-sketches- 
dancing-singing type, as well as those ham- 
handed conglomerations which keep clutter- 
ing our screens and proving (to whom, I 
often wonder?) so popular. 

Moving off at a slight tangent, I wish 
to point out that the gradual strangulation 
of Music Hall and Variety by television 
has led to a lowering of the traditional 
British standards of what might be called 
the good old Saturday-night-second-house 
humour. The line that led from Marie 
Lloyd and Leno through Harry Tate to 
Jimmie James and Max Miller is due to 
peter out. As Maxie says, there'll never 
be another. I have been trying to imagine 
what new line will emerge from the TV 
scramble, but without success. One obvious 
point seems to be that the new medium 
eats up material at such a phenomenal rate 
that comics are bound to rely more and 
more upon a growing army of script- 
writers, and I can’t believe that this is a 
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healthy sign. True, the system has pro- 
duced “ Hancock’s Half Hour,” but is this 
really enough? And will no new young 
urgent spirits arise in Britain to give a 
refreshing shot in the arm to the art of 
“entertaining” such as was administered 
in America. by Mort Sahl? Is_ our 
comedians’ political comment, for instance, 
to remain at the level of comfy, corny jests 
about trade unions? If, in fact, we are 
to say goodbye to the wonderful, earthy 
fantasy of Miller, what, if anything, are we 
going to say hello to? Did I hear some- 
body suggest “Mess Mates” or “The 
Larkins’? Well, fair enough: but we must 
remember with pride that there are people 
in these islands to-day to whom. such fare, 
if not immediately fatal, is a kind of slow 
poison, resulting in screaming .hysteria or 
a retreat to a cave in the mountains. And 
these people are not to be despised as 
scented intellectuals and ignored. They 
form a large part of the viewing public, 
and the day will come when they will rise 
in their wrath and take to going to the 
flicks again, or even reading books, and 
I don’t care what the ratings and statistics 
say. 

“Panorama” came back, that fine old 
example of palatable English stodge. Like 
Yorkshire pudding, it will surely always be 
with us, with Mr. Dimbleby reminding us 
that life is earnest and Robin Day buzzing 
like a quizzical horse-fly around the world’s 
trouble spots. (How the young Churchill 
would have revelled in the advantages of 
TV and rapid transport during his stint 
as a correspondent. What a “ Panorama ” 
he would have produced, written, directed, 
filmed, edited, compéred and. presented!) 
“Tonight ” too is with us again, but I fear 
its attractions are waning. They are 
certainly very considerable attractions, and 
can probably stand a bit of a wane here 
and there; but there are signs of strain, 
too much adherence to familiar routines, 
a certain slackness (due to the programme’s 
over-all sense of self-satisfaction?) in the 
interviews. A recent chat with Beatrice 
Lilfie, for instance, was as banal as some 
of the embarrassing question-answer cameos 
that used to occur on that couch in the 
fatuous early days of “ Late Extra.” Better 
things are expected of Mr. Baverstock’s 
wonder programme. It is still the envy 
of television men the world over, and it is 
still a technical marvel, but it has reached 
a stage of success when any sign of resting 
on oars could be fatal. 

The BBC recently showed a “CBS. 
Reports ” film of an interview with Walter 
Lippman, the seventy-year-old American 
political journalist. This proved to be 
more than a syndicated newspaper column 
come to life. Mr. Lippman emerged as 
shrewd and likeable. One felt respect for 
him even when he propounded a theory 
with which one strenuously disapproved. 
I kept thinking I was watching and hearing 
a statesman of considerable power and 
ability, and this is not a feeling one usually 
gets with newspapermen. Television can 
broaden the mind, as well as shrivel it. 

— HENRY TURTON 
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STORIES FOR THE CHILDREN 


By SIRIOL HUGH-JONES 


The Sapphire Treasury. Ed. Gillian Avery. 

Gollancz, 15/- 

HE prevailing tone of voice in The 
‘| sevenire Treasury is brisk, moral, 

traditional and faintly unnerving. 
It is splendid value for the price and 
highly inspiriting if you are strong 
enough to stand it. (I have a querulous 
suspicion that the younger generation is 
a cissy lot pampered on pony-books and 
ballet-fiction who would quail at the 
snap of Baba Yaga’s iron teeth or a ten- 
page sermon from Mr. Fairchild when 
somebody stole the damson jam.) 

This anthology starts off ruthlessly 
with the unabridged Pinocchio (“Papa! 
Papa! save me! . I don’t want to 
die! I don’t want to die!”) which with 
its hangings, fryings, roastings and 
choppings-off of paws is enough to turn 
you green with fright—five-year-olds 
lap it up when read aloud, but jib at 
the frightful end of Candlewick the boy 
turned donkey. It freezes me from the 
start to finish. 

We then continue smartly with some 
Edward Lear, on whom I once doted 
but to whose message I have now 
become quite deaf, one or two of the 
kind of Indian folk-tales in which 
sarcastic peahens titter at simple 
jackals (this sort of thing mostly 
fills me with gloom, but I dare say 
it’s all right for some), a really hair- 


raising but rather magnificent 
Charlotte M. Yonge called The 
Stokesley Secret, in which the 


children, haunted by- Mother’s illness, 
bicker in Ivy Compton-Burnett 
dialogue and grow “pipy” and pray 
for guidance and Father won’t speak 
to Henry who has put himself beyond 
the pale by stealing (“I can’t help it, 
Hal. You have shown yourself unfit 
either for the sea or for home. What 
can I do with you?” “Try me—only 
try me, Papa”); a Jules Verne; a 
Stevenson; an intensely moral and 
truly somewhat sickly Mrs. Ewing— 
Timothy’s Shoes, which are a magic 
gift from a hard-up Fairy Godmother 
and take you back to school when 
you play truant; and the unbowdler- 
ized rhyme of The Babes in the 
Wood, which I wouldn’t read aloud 
to a living soul. 

There’s a good deal more, including 


The Hunting of the Snark, which one of 
these days will I dare say dawn upon 
me in a flash the way it seems to have 
dawned on everyone else, and the best 
thing in the book for me is the beautiful, 
haunting, and of course deeply blood- 
stained Perrault Sleeping Beauty in the 
Wood, ironic and worldly voiced (“Is it 
you, my Prince?” says the Princess, in 
her classic sentence with just a slight 
edge to it. “You have waited a long 
while”) and with the frightful also- 
featuring appearance of the Prince’s 
high-class Ogress-Mother (“I have a 
mind to eat little Morning for dinner 
to-morrow, and will eat her with a sauce 
Robert,” she snarls, French through and 
through). 

I am very much in favour of children’s 
anthologies, partly because it is both so 
irritating and so pleasant to re-edit them 
mentally nearer to the heart’s desire, 
partly because they have an irresistible 
bran-tub charm and are invaluable for 
lugging about in holiday picnic-baskets 
under the egg sandwiches. From time 
to time I wish, in what may be a 
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fossilized and unrealistic way, that some- 
one would revive the idea of the con- 
temporary anthology, in the manner— 
but not necessarily the tone—of those 
nice sedately middle-class pre-war foy 
Streets, but perhaps the market and the 
climate are gone. Gillian Avery, who 
edited The Sapphire Treasury, seems to 
count on a possible audience swing-back 
as for Miss Yonge and Mrs. Ewing and 
I am with her, though it seems to me 
1960’s children might find it all stranger 
than SF and something tamer than 
Champion the Wonder Horse. Will 
they really warm to dear droll Miss 
Christabel Angela Fosbrook, the 
governess who sits mending her gathers 
and thinking that “when a thing cannot 
be helped, strength and aid is given to 
those who seek for it sincerely”? The 
day may yet come when they start 
republishing the bound volumes of 
Little Folks. — SIRIOL HUGH-JONES 


NEW FICTION 
A Sort of Forgetting. Peter Vansittart. 
Bodley Head, 16/- 
Gael Mayo. 


The Devil and the Fool. 
André Deutsch, 12/6 

Moving Day. Charles Henry. Secker and 

Warburg, 15/- 


Corporation Wife. Catherine Gaskin. 
Collins, 16/- 
Imagine an_ intelligent, passionately 


engaged but non-partisan view of life from 

the nineteen-thirties until after the war, 

through the eyes of three friends, English, 

American and German, and you will have 

a fair idea of Peter Vansittart’s A Sort of 
Forgetting. The friends have met in 
unusual circumstances—an international 
co-educational school run by the pacific 
and seemingly godlike Morgenstrom, 
who is to be one of their great 
influences. The other is a beautiful 
young Polish girl, later to die in a 
labour camp. Ideals, the world’s 
dilemma, its power-philosophies, these 
teem through the book’s tumblingly 
wordy pages as Tony and the eccentric 
American Ryan are swept into the war 
and emerge bewildered to seek Konrad 
and find him in his extraordinary 
African setting. How clear and lasting 
an effect all Mr. Vansittart’s cerebration 
has on one’s own mind I cannot yet 
tell, but I suspect that it will subside 
into a general impression of his great 
intelligence and honesty, and of a 
brilliant reporting skill that can produce 
thumbnail pictures like his Colonel 
Sandon and sustained scenes like the 
tennis club orgy. 

One of the nice things about novels 
is that the oldest formula can have the 
freshest results. The Devil and the 
Fool may be called yet another book 
about husband-and-wife trouble; yet in 
its treatment of the rich, mysterious, 
shifty, possessive Italian and his con- 
stitutionally innocent young English 
wife it treads new ground. These 
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small triumphs are of course never con- 
trived but are the simple result of an 
original mind letting rip. Gael Mayo writes 
with a glancing charm, her slight sentences 
and scraps of dialogue flower into meaning 
and add to our knowledge of how people 
behave to and think about each other. The 
character of the wronged and frightened 
Olivia perhaps doesn’t develop as it 
promised to, but mostly this is a book to 
admire. 

Moving Day, by Charles Henry, runs to 
a safe formula cunningly worked out. It is 
moving dey for a young American couple; 
the van, driven by a markedly large and 
sinister man with a scared-looking mate, has 
just driven off with the furniture when 
the little boy of the household is found to 
be missing. The action, batted about 
between the parents’ frantic search for a 
suspicious tramp and the van’s frantic 
adventures, piles up the tension; the 
characters are as real as they need to be. 
I was rather disappointed to find from the 
end pages that I had been reading one of 
the Knockout Thriller series; the book had 
seemed a bit more of a novel than that, but 
perhaps it wasn’t really. The church 
episode, by the way, has some jokes about 
religion which show remarkably poor taste. 

Catherine Gaskin was once an awesomely 
accomplished prodigy in the field of the 
popular marathon novel; now she is just a 
popular marathon novelist, and I don’t 
mean that nastily. The ability to assemble 
a hundred characters and work the com- 
ponent couples and sets into their compli- 
cated dance of destiny has always seemed 
to me an enviable talent, in one way not 
touching life at all but in another being 
extremely acute about stresses and relation- 
ships. Miss Gaskin’s theme, the invasion 
of a small New England town by a huge 
scientific corporation, gives her the chance 
also to be acute about the Big Brother 
welfare world of big business. 

—ANGELA MILNE 


COUSCOUS AND RICE 
The Hotter Winds. Patrick Turnbull. 

Hutchinson, 21/- 

Mistapim in Cambodia. Christopher Pym. 

Hodder pt Stoughton, 16/- 

The Hotter Winds is by an ex-officer 
who admires Franco and finds his heroes 
among the officers of the French Foreign 
Legion and the Moroccan aristocracy of 
the 1930s. His account of the wilder parts 
of the Atlas, pre-1939, has some historical 





interest. How many more kinds of things 
he describes than the same type of travel- 
writer would have thought of including in 
his book a generation ago: landscape—not 
just striking natural features, variations of 
etiquette, cuisine and sex-life, differences 
between French and Spanish colonialism. 
Travel-writing has become subtler, more 
intellectualized, more an opportunity for a 
display of prose. It has tended to shift its 
sympathy from the hearties and the builders 
to the exploited, pattern-repeating 
peasantry and the thin-skinned, rebellious, 
imitative intelligentsia. Obviously Mr. 
Turnbull understands the motives and 
appreciates the skills of men of several 
races who would arouse a blanket dis- 
approval from many practitioners of this 
thriving branch of literature; but, even as 
one follows him avidly through the 
dangerous and the bizarre, one remembers 
that this is not the whole of Morocco, even 
if it is a part that often gets overlooked. 
In a note the author says that the title 
Mistapim in Cambodia was chosen by the 
publishers. He is a young student of 
Khmer language and religion who lived for 
a time in the precincts of a temple in 
Phnom Penh and later in a Cambodian 
family. By juxtaposing impressions of 
visits to Buddhist ceremonies and participa- 
tion in family life, conversations with 
Khmers and Chinese and retellings of 
legends, he builds up a picture of 
Cam odia’s past and present and suggests 
its probable future. He keeps himself dim, 
unlike many of the master travellers. Even 
his accounts of organising a Buddhist 
festival for foreigners that flopped mocks 
himself so gently as to be slightly indefinite. 
Some of his local information is fascinating. 
Phnom Penh has a very variable climate and 
there is elaborately organized betting on 
the weather; this is illegal and you can be 
run in for gazing thoughtfully at the sky. 
— R. G. G. PRICE 


PSYCHO 
Hume: Portrait of a Double Murderer. 
John Williams. Heinemann, 21/- 
Donald Hume is not the only man in 
English criminal history who has been 
acquitted of a murder he undoubtedly 
committed, but he is the only one subse- 
quently to confess to the murder in print. 
According to his confession, Hume stabbed 
to death the crook and car dealer Stanley 
Setty, cut up his body, and dropped it into 
the sea from an Auster plane. The torso 
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floated ashore, and was identified as Setty’s, 
At his trial Hume invented three gangsters 
who had paid him to dispose of the body. 
He got away with murder—that is, with a 
twelve-year sentence for disposing of the 
body. On his release he carried out at least 
three holdups, one of which involved a 
second murder. He is mow serving a 
sentence of life imprisonment. 

Hume’s history follows a common 
psychopathic pattern. Illegitimate, deprived 
of love in childhood, a petty thief from 
early youth, for several years a Communist 
Party member, vain, boastful, sentimental 
about dogs: these are frequent elements 
in the pattern, although it is unusual to 
find them all together. Mr. Williams's 
book about him is a feeble and trivial piece 
of scissors-and-paste journalism. Hume's 
“confession ” is used uncritically and often 
paraphrased, we are frequently told the 
workings of his “inmost mind,” on one 
page Setty’s car changes colour from cream 
to yellow, cliché thunders after cliché. 
Mr. Williams seems to have checked very 
few details of Hume’s confession. Nor does 
he emphasize one of the story’s nicest 
ironies, that through the good offices of 
the Sunday Pictorial, Hume was able to 
make confession of his guilt show a really 
handsome profit. — JULIAN SYMONS 


KNIGHTS OF MALTA 


The Last of the Crusaders: The Knights 
of St. John and Malta in the eighteenth 
century. Roderick Cavaliero. Hollis and 
Carter, 30/- 


When the Knights of St. John, driven 


from Rhodes by the Turks, became 
sovereigns of Malta in 1530, they 
established a splendid and, at first, a 


formidable power. Recruited from the 
noblest families of Europe, they remained 
vigorous so long as there were infidels to 
fight; when Turkish sea power waned and 
crusading went out of fashion, they became 
a picturesque anachronism. 

Mr. Cavaliero has chronicled their 
decline, and the intriguing characters of 
their Grand Masters, one of whom, 
Emanuel Pinto, ruled the island until well 
over ninety with great efficiency and no 
vices, save “a gross joie de vivre at the 
table.” After Napoleon had evicted the 
Order, Paul I of Russia, the mad Czar, 
became Grand Master and attempted to 
restore the Knights, but the Maltese 
preferred the British to the French or the 
Russians, and in 1814 Malta, strategically 
so important, came under the British 
crown. But the great baroque churches and 
their bells, the monuments and the palaces 
which commemorate the Knights, still 
dominate the island. Mr. Cavaliero’s book 
might have been better planned, but his 
research in the archives at Valletta has 
revealed much that is interesting and new. 

— JOHN BOWLE 


BRIEF ARTISTIC LIVES 

Vasari’s Lives of the Artists. Abridged 
and edited by Betty Boroughs. Allen and 
Unwin, 32/- 
Giorgio Vasari (1511-1574) might be 

considered as the John Aubrey of aft 
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historians. Even in this abridged edition 
the pages are thick with the stories that 
have become the folk-lore of the Italian 
Renaissance. Here, for example, we find 
Cimabue discovering the boy Giotto 
drawing on a stone the picture of one of 
his father’s sheep, and Giorgione dying 
in his brilliant youth from the plague 
contracted from his mistress. Vasari was 
the admiring young friend of Michelangelo, 
but he was able to deal fairly with the 
far from easy relationships between this 
master, Leonardo de Vinci and Raphael. 
As his portrait, here reproduced, of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent shows, he was himself a 
painter of considerable talent, and in his 
descriptions of any painting he had an 
unfailing eye for the important points. He 
had also a generous mind, and in his 
comments on such peccadillos as the lapses 
of Fra Filippo Lippi he is charitable but 
not arch. 

During the Renaissance, a word coined 
by Vasari himself, painting, sculpture and 
architecture were closely knit, as Vasari’s 
account of the building of Florence shows. 
Writing of the Tower of Pisa he mentions 
that the architect, a German named 
William, neglected to secure the foundations 
sufficiently and adds, “ No one who looks 
at it can fail to marvel that it should stay 
up.” — VIOLET POWELL 


VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 


Chords and Discords. Malcolm Tillis. 

Phenix House, 18/- 

Chords and Discords is a thoroughly 
charming short work in which the author, 
Malcolm Tillis, from his’ vantage point in 
the viola section of the Hallé Orchestra, 
recounts the trials, joys, hopes and fears of 
those associated with the business of concert 
giving. During the five-year period of his 
association with the orchestra he played 
in more than a thousand concerts under 
a parade of conductors whose number 
includes many of the greatest names of the 
day. The intimate glimpses afforded of the 
everyday working techniques and attitudes 
of the great and near-great are both unusual 
and entertaining. Mr. Tillis writes with 
humour and insight of a back-stage world 
which has so far femained relatively 
immune from literary invasion. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise for the non- 
musician reader stems from the realization 
which is forced upon him of the almost 
frantic pace under which the members of 
the orchestra, the conductors and soloists 
are required to strive for artistic perfection, 
at least when working with the Hallé. How 
anything other than chaos can result is a 
mystery. — GORDON ORME 


A History of Song. Edited by Denis 

Stevens. Hutchinson, 63/- 

Songs grave and gay, from Germany or 
France, Britain, Russia or the U.S.A., sung 
yesterday or by the troubadours; anything 
you fancy you'll find discussed here with 
knowledge, understanding and charm— 
together with a couple of thousand songs 
and song-cycles that you had forgotten, or 
never knew. Well, almost anything: Mr. 








Stevens says that his aim was to view the 
secular art-song from the twin angles of 
historical depth and geographical breadth, 
but since “history is a bottomless pit and 
even geography has its limitations” you 
won’t find anything from the Orient, or 
much before the tenth century. 

The editor’s own distinguished contribu- 
tion on the Renaissance is a pattern of 


CREDIT 
From Pagan to Christian. Lin Yutang. 
Heinemann, 16/-. Easily digestible review 
of Oriental and Christian thought with 
reasons given for coming down on the 
Christian side, though eschewing those 
elements in Christianity usually emphasized 
by clergymen anxious to woo scientists. 
Clear lively summaries of life and thought 
of Confucius, Mencius, etc. Might win over 
some readers who have found the author’s 
previous books too gently charming. 


Simon of Leicester. Willa Gibbs. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 18/-. Readable novel about 
Simon de Montfort. Real attempt to com- 
bine study of character with convincing 
presentation of medizval ideas on loyalty, 
trustworthiness and the community of the 
realm, although a bit sentimental and given 
to decorating the dialogue with references 
to half-smiles. Colours rather clearer and 





excellence, and he presides over a panel of 
nine experts, from Hans Nathan (U.S.A. 
and Hungary) and Gerald Abraham 
(Czechoslovakia, Poland and Russia) to 
Arthur Jacobs, whose “ British Isles ” essay 
is timely, shrewd and most readable. Sorry, 
ten experts—Derek Barrett’s meticulous 
index of over 2,300 references is invaluable. 
— JOHN DURRANT 


BALANCE 


brighter than fashionable in __ historical 
fiction; but, after all, feudalism was a bit 
boyish. 


Holocaust! Paul Benzaquin. Muller, 21/-. 
A clinical examination in a quasi-New 
Yorker manner of the disastrous fire which 
in 1942 burnt down the Cocoanut Grove 
club in Boston, killing nearly five hundred 
people in twelve minutes. The detail of 
police, fire brigade and medical procedure 
is interesting enough to outweigh the rather 
brash writing. 


The Satanist. Denis Wheatley. 
Hutchinson, 18/-. Communism, devil- 
worship, secret agents (“I’m game to have 
a cur at the swine”), the lot. The writing, 
almost entirely in clichés, is atrocious; but 
who cares?—the narrative is almost 
enthralling enough to justify its 447-page 
span. 
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FOR WOMEN 


Them Thar Da ys 


MERICA 


may be a woman's 

country now but it jolly well wasn’t 
in 1912, not if the New York World’s 
then current Almanac was anything to 
go by. Two hundred pages of advertising 
and hardly a handful bothering with the 
feminine market or angle. A vacuum- 
cleaner “as used in the Police Depart- 
ment”—that’s no way to a woman’s 
heart. Groceries “all full weight; sold 
without misrepresentation of any kind” 
—nor’s that. It becomes clear that in 
those days men, tough, bustling, go- 
and-get-it men ran the joint; snapping 
up alfalfa land in Oklahoma, sharpening 
twist drills on Hummer Tool Grinders, 
eating through Brinkler’s Brainy Diet 
to make a fortune in real estate, having 
all the fun. Woman, what you see of 
her, seems to have been just lurking 
coyly, trying to get to look so her man 
thought she was O.K. 

In a rare appeal direct to the sex, 
“DO NOT LET YOUR FACE SPOIL THE 
‘PRETTY’ DRESSES,” thunders an anti- 
wrinkle doctor on Broadway, adding 
meanly, “If your face is all right or 
attractive you do not need the ‘clothes’.” 
(Probably saving up his wife’s dress 
money for a Buckeye Cultivator.) 
There’s Dr. Whitney’s Flesh Builder 
(bust only or the lot) to make women 
feel they mattered; and at the other end 
of the scale, so to speak, something 
called Fatoff she could also get her teeth 
into. Men, of course, were muscling in 
on the get-thin or get-fat lark too 
(while Mrs. Rouse might enthuse “I 
am now as fleshy as I want to be,” here’s 


Mr. Gagnon chuckling “ All my clothes 
are getting too tight . . . 1 never was 
so happy in my life”), but you do feel, 
flipping past Obesity Conquered and 
Get Fat At Our Expense, that here was 
a side of life women could at least 
share in. 

What, besides removing superfluous 
hair (very prevalent it was then, huge 
Groucho moustaches and black side- 
whiskers that look quite alarming under 
the bird’s-nest coiffures), and trying an 
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ornate sewing-machine for thirty days 
free, and drinking Royal Tea for General 
Debility, could the mild, ankle-skirted, 
patent-leather-belted, simpering Ameri- 
can woman do of a 1912 evening while 
her lord patented inventions with hands 
gnarled from subsoil-dynamiting, or 
learnt How to Think by post from 
Chicago? Well, she could sell her 
neighbours collar buttons and pins at 
10c. a set. Twelve sets sold and the 
firm made her a gift of four genuine 
gold plated rings free; twenty-four, a 
fine, handsome, clear-toned, good-size 
Violin with self-instruction book. Or, 
before her wunquenchable husband 
bagged her to practise his hypnotism on 
(the key to Health, Wealth and Happi- 
ness, and the cost of learning was but 
a trifle), she might manage to slip into 
his tea, coffee or food the stuff that 
would prove once again that Every 
Woman in the World May Save Some 
Drunkard. Any Lady May Do It At 
Home—Costs Nothing to Try. 

On the brighter side, by 1912 a Dr. 
Dye had invented absolutely painless 
childbirth, there was an electric cooking 
disc and Pompeian Massage Cream 
offered a pin-up calendar. Just a 
beginning, but as you turn these quaint 
old pink pages you can see that in the 
gloom lurks a glimmer of lunch clubs, 
Marilyn Monroe and all that. 

— ANGELA MILNE 


The Matchmaker 


Tuesday 

REALLY am rather worried about 

Angela. Such a pretty girl. And 
intelligent. She can even manage 
souffiés. And she’s nearly twenty-four, 
and as far as I can see she isn’t remotely 
thinking of getting married. I'll simply 
have to do something. Well, it looks 
less obvious than if Mary does: I mean, 
it’s rather awkward, isn’t it? After all, 
it’s her child. An aunt is different. I'll 
organize a dinner. Next Saturday. 
I’ll ask the Harrises. I’ll put up with 
H. senior, and My Trip to Sweden and 
Accountancy, and Angela can make hay 
with H. junior. He really is most 
frightfully good-looking. I think 
asparagus. Chicken. Strawberries. 
And Mrs. Wilson for the washing-up. 


Saturday 
Excelled myself with chicken. Am 
now an expert on the street plans of 
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Malmo and Upsala, and tax rebates for 
1958. H. senior arrived with son's 

, profuse apologies. Would I excuse him, 
he would have loved to come. But he 
had got engaged that afternoon. 


Wednesday 

I wonder if a Frenchman would be 
all right for Angela. Well, she took 
French for School Certificate, and she 
does like her focd. And that man I met 
at the Wilkinsons’ was rather like 
Maurice Chevalier with that devastating 
broken English, but a good bit younger. 
Supposing I asked him round to show 
him les Anglais chez eux, all chintz and 
le roast-bif and le pouding de Yorkshire, 
and Angela was there as Ja jeune miss 
anglaise? You never know, he might 
fall for exotic charm. 


Sunday 
Well, Angela did. She thought him 
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marvellous. She adores men who’re 
greying at the temples, and when he 
admired her lipstick she blushed up to 
the eyes. I was choosing the brides- 
maids’ dresses by the time we got to the 
entrée, and arranging the honeymoon 
by the time we reached dessert. And 
then, at coffee, it was all absolutely 
ruined. He mentioned his wife. And 
seven children. 


Monday 

I think I’ve found just the thing for 
Angela. Well, not a thing, exactly. It’s 
a husband. His name is Christopher, 
and he’s all round. At least he talks, 
and told me modestly he plays a little 
tennis. I think I’ll kill myself and weed 
the tennis court, fix up the net and buy 
some tennis balls, and Angela can 
demonstrate that new over-arm service 
she’s been learning all the month at the 
tennis club. Iced lager on the lawn, and 
another couple to cover up a bit, and 
I'll happen to have some salmon in the 
fridge. 


Sunday 

Well, I did nearly kill myself doing 
all the weeding, and the salmon was 
delicious, and the other people came 
and were frightfully sweet, and Angela 
got the ball over. ‘or the rest, it was 
a massacre. Of course it shouldn’t have 
been a tennis party. But I didn’t know 
that Christopher was a Blue. 


Tuesday 

I can hardly believe it. ‘Twenty-seven, 
a title, and UNATTACHED. And he’s just 
off to Africa. I can really hardly believe 
it! There’s a whole last-minute whirl- 
wind romance. If I could only manage 
to engineer it. I-think a little supper 
arranged alfresco in the most English 
corner of the garden, to make him feel 
all nostalgic and what-he’ll-miss, and 
candles and silver bowls of roses on the 
table, and frightfully English things just 
lying about. And a silent-footed family 
retainer, if I could get Mrs. Wilson to 
oblige. I really feel this time I could 
almost do it. 


Saturday 

I almost did. In fact I should have 
done it if it hadn’t been for the midges 
round the table. Poor Angela! You 
know those African tribal women with 
enormous plates inside their lower 
lip? . . . Poor Angela! 


Wednesday 

I just can’t think why I didn’t think 
of Mildred. Well, she and I were quite 
inseparable. ‘They used to call us the 
Siamese Twins, and I wouldn’t play 
lacrosse unless Mildred was playing, 
too, and she wouldn’t even move up 
into IV B (or was it, perhaps, IV A?) 
unless I was in the class. And Mildred 
has a son. So she said at the reunion. 
And, considering Mildred’s age he 
must be about twenty-five. Athletic, of 
course, and simply frightfully clever; 
and if he’s anything like dear darling 
Mildred, who was always cast for the 
Snow Queen or the Fairy, he must look 
an absolute and complete and utter 
smasher. 1’ll have them both to lunch. 
For Angela. I just can’t think why I 
didn’t think of Mildred before. 


Tuesday 

I wish I’d never even dreamt of 
Mildred. I just killed myself cooking 
lunch, and Angela looked divine, and 
we waited breathlessly for M. and son. 
There’s no doubt he’s an absolute 
and complete and utter smasher. He 
behaved quite marvellously for a child 
of two. 


“Get your own meals—I’ve just become 
a beatnik.” 














































Tuesday 

I’m really quite desperate about 
Angela. I’ve quite exhausted all her 
generation. Not a man under thirty. 
Or even under forty. I can only think 
of Mr. Barrett, who’s fifty, and really 
old enough to be her father. On the 
other hand, he’s a widower, and awfully 
nice, and lonely, and he has a flat in 
Town (not Wimpole Street), and Some- 
where in the Country, and I’m sure 
if he only found someone who was 
Sweet and Understanding, he’d marry 
her absolutely at once and like a sHOT. 
So that’s settled—dinner on Friday, and 
Angela can wear that granite grey and 
look sophisticated, and I'll wear that 
new blush pink and try to look younger, 
and get out the last two bottles of ’47, 
and cook like The Good Food Guide and 
Brillat-Savarin. And if these combined 
operations just don’t do it I shall go and 
live in Miserable Retirement. I can 
only say I’ll have done my aunty bit. 


Saturday 
I don’t know if it was the ’47, but I 
shan’t have to retire after all! Darling 
Edward has proposed to ME! 
— JOANNA RICHARDSON 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 131—Sourpuss 


OMPOSE not more than eight lines 
of verse expressing hatred of some 
virtue or luxury. 


A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive a one- 
guinea book token. Entries by first post on 
Wednesday, September 21. Address to 
Tosy COMPETITION No. 131, Punch, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No, 128 
(A Game for England) 


The request for a new Olympic sport 
which Britain might conceivably win proved 
once again how popular our weather is 
with our writers, and how insular we are 
as a race in our belief, for instance, that 
only we have commuting problems or that 
we would have any-chance of beating the 
U.S. in a Tycoothlon. 

The winner is: 

BASIL WIGODER 
1 DR. JOHNSON’S BUILDINGS 
LONDON, E.C. 4 





. Bonnie... 


FENCE-SITTING 


1. Each nation is represented by a team 
of 20, called a “ Cabinet.” 


2. The field is divided into two areas, 
the “six” and the “seven,” separated by 
a high wire fence. 

3. The object of the “Cabinet” is to 
sit on the fence for as long as possible. 


4. The remaining players are allowed to 
attempt to remove the “ Cabinet ” from the 
fence by use of threats, inducements, and 
duty-free imported tomatoes. 


5. In the unlikely event of any member 
of a “ Cabinet ” having both his feet firmly 
on the ground, his team is out. 


Following are the runners up: 


BLUNDERBUST 


This obstacle race is on a course of wet 
mud. Competitors wear weighted boots to 
impede progress and a contrivance to 
restrict sight to less than the end of their 
noses. All obstacles, quite plain to the 
spectators, come as a complete surprise to 
participants. Banners labelled “ Prestige ” 
must not get soiled or lost, the penalty 
being disqualification. The art of the game 
is to make most blunders but to get there 


PUNCH, September 14 1960 


first. The English should crawl away with 
this event. 

Walter L. Brown, 
Dunstable, Beds. 


UMBRELLA RACE (400 metres) 
Competitors will assemble at the starting- 
point equipped with rolled-up umbrellas of 
standard size. Slacks essential, briefs and 
shorts barred. At the starting signal com- 
petitors will unroll and hoist their umbrellas 
and sprint to the distant tape. At 300 
metres they will roll up their umbrellas 
again. Disqualification will follow for 
(1) a competitor failing.to open and hoist 
his umbrella at the 20-metres mark; (2) the 
use of an umbrella to impede the progress 
of another competitor; (3) breasting the 

tape with umbrella improperly rolled. 


W. }. Eady, 39 Heathfield Road, Seaford, 
Sussex 


THE PYTHAGORATHLON 


(Honouring Pythagoras, who held that 
spectators at the Olympic Games were 
more deserving of praise than the 
participants.) 

Strict rule of the Pythagorean Order: 
“Not to walk on highways.” 

Observing the above rule, the athletes are 
to walk from Marpontion to the centre of 
the Stadium. 

Initiative tests, Scout, Commando and 
other training should secure high placings 
for British competitors. 

Subsequent disputation over the words 

walk” and “highways” will enable our 
legal representatives to prove British 
superiority at international law, enhancing 
the chance of a first place being awarded 
to Britain before the following Olympiad. 


K. Hadler, “Croft House,” The Croft, 
Hastings, Sussex 


FOG WALKING 

Regional variations are numerous, bit 
here are the simplified normal rules. A 
circular arena, shrouded in dense, cold, fog, 
diameter 440 yards, has 120 white posts 
around the circumference, like a clock-face 
marked every 30 seconds. Distributed over” 
the field are assorted lamp-posts, road sigi 
derelict or parked vehicles, perambulators, 
uneven kerbs, road works, stray 
The competitors, one per post, wearing hat 
and carrying umbrella, briefcase, and news 
papers, walk to the diametrical post. d 


Anthony }. Powell, 50 West Hill Avenué, 
Epsom, Surrey ; 


THE PUB CRAWL 

Tweive public houses are placed 
either side of a village street, on a hill 
Each competitor must drink a pint of be 
speak to the publican about the wea 
memorize the barmaid’s name and sce 
with three darts in each establi 
Elimination takes place on timing of the 
course and the score at darts. As each | 
successive round occurs public houses afe 
removed—haphazardly—and the special 
gravity of the beer is increased. 

Alan S. Lamboll, North Audley Hous 
Grosvenor Square, W.1 
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